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of the Manners, Cuſtoms, Auliquities, oc. 
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CONCERNING THE 


NORTHERN COAST 
OF T HE 


COUNTY oz ANTRIM, IN IRELAND. 


LETTER IL 


| | Portruſh, July 20, 1784. 
DAR SIR, | 
My: natural curioſity, and the 
wiſh T had to trace the whole extent of the 
baſaltes of this country, induced me to make 
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a ſhort voyage, ſome days ago, to the iſland 
of Raghery®*, which lies fix or ſeven miles 
| off 


*The name of this iſland has ſuffered ſo many varia- 
tions in its orthography, as renders it now very difficult 
to determine what may be the moſt proper. It is called 

| ; A EKRKicnia, 
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off the north coaſt of Antrim, oppoſite to 
Ballycaſtle bays 


I ENJOYED a good deal of pleaſure in ex- 
amining that little ſpot, which to me was 
almoſt a new kingdom; and if an account of 
it can at all contribute to amuſe an idle hour 
of your's, I ſhall more than double my own 
gratification, 


TroucH the iſland be not very remote, 
yet its fituation, ſo much expoſed to the 
8 northern 


Ricnia, by Pliny; Ricina, by Ptolemy; Riduna, by Anto- 
nius; Recarn, and Recrain, by the Iriſh hiſtorians; Rac- 
linda, by Buchannon the Scotch hiſtorian ; ; Raghlin, by Sir 
James Ware; Rathlin, by moſt of the modern map-makers ; 
and Rachri, by M. M- Kenzie, who profeſſes to accommodate 
his Engliſh ſpelling, as near as poſſible, to the Iriſh pronun- 
ciation of each name. | 


Raghery, as pronounced in Ireland, correſponds exactly 
with the ſpelling and ſound of the name in uſe at this day. 
If one were inclined to ſpeculate in the dangerous field of 
etymology, perhaps Ragh-Erin, or the Fort of Erin, might 
appear to be ſomewhat in the midſt of theſe various ſounds: 
And the command of the Iriſh coaſt, which muſt have 
attended the poſſeſſors of this iſland, in early ages, might 
make it not unaptly be ſtiled the Fortreſs of Ireland. | 
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northern ocean, and the turbulence of its 


irregular tides, have thrown ſuch diſticulties in 


the way of landſmen, that few have viſited it 


but from neceſſity; and ſome curious arrange- 


ments of the columnar baſaltes, with which it 


abounds, have never been noticed, except by 
the inhabitants. 2 


Tix chalky cliffs of Raghery, crowned by 
a venerable covering of brown rock, form a 
very beautiful and pictureſque appearance as 
one ſails toward them; and it the turbulence 


of the fea do not reſtrain the eyes and fancy 


from expatiating around, ſuch a ſtriking ſimi- 
litude appears between this and the oppoſite 
coaſt, as readily ſuggeſts an idea that the 
iſand might once have formed a part of the 


adjoining country, from whence it has been 
diſunited by ſome violent ſhock of nature. 


You, to whom demonſtration is familiar, 


will naturally wonder to ſee two ſhores, ſeven 


or eight miles aſunder, fo expeditiouſly con- 
nected by ſuch a flender and fanciful middle 
Fs term 
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term as apparent ſimilitude ; and yet the 
likeneſs is ſo ſtrong, and attended with ſuch 
peculiar circumſtances, that I do not entirely 
deſpair of prevailing, even on you, to acknow- 
ledge my opinion as a probable one. 


Ir does not appear unreaſonable to con- 
clude, that, if two pieces of land, ſeparated 
from each other by a chaſm, be compoſed of 
the ſame kind of materials, ſimilarly arranged 
at equal elevations, theſe different lands might 
have been originaily connected, and the chaſm 
be only accidental.—For let us conceive the 
materials to be depoſited by any of the 
elements of fire, air, earth, or water, or by 
any cauſe whatever, and it is not likely that 
this cauſe, otherwiſe general, ſhould in all 
its operations regularly ſtop ſhort at the chaſm. 
—Now, the materials of which the iſland of 
Raghery is compoſed, are accurately the ſame 
as thoſe of the oppoſite ſhore, and the ar- 
rangement anſwers ſo cloſely, as almoſt to 
demonſtrate at firſt view their former union. 


But to explain this more clearly, it will be 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary to give you a general iketch of 
this whole line of coaſt. 


Tu northern coaſt of Antrim ſeems to 
have been, originally, a compact body of lime- 
ſtone rock, conſiderably higher than the pre- 
ſent level of the fea*; over which, at ſome 
later period, extenſive bodies of vitrifiable 
ſtone have been ſuperinduced, in a ſtate of 
ſoftneſs. The original calcareous ſtratum ap- 
pears to be very much deranged and inter- 
rupted by theſe incumbent maſſes: In ſome 
places it is depreſſed greatly below its ancient 
level—After a ſhort ſpace one may ſee it 
borne down to the water's edge, and can 
trace it under the ſurfacs of the ſea. By and 
by it dips entirely, and ſeems irretrievably 
loſt under the ſuperior maſs—Again, however, 
after a temporary depreſſion, it emerges, and 
with a ſimilar variation recovers its original 
height. 

| IN 

* In many places the white limeſtone appears elevated 


near 400 feet above the ſea, but no extenſive ſtratum, of a 
ſubſtance decidedly different, ever becomes viſible beneath it. 
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In this manner, and with ſuch repeated 
vicifiituctes of clevation and depreflion, it pur- 
ſues a courſe of fifty miles. along this northern 
coaſlt, ſrom the Lough of Carrickfergus on 
the Laſt, to Lough Foyle on the Weſt*. 


IT naturally becomes an object of curioſity, 
to enquire what the ſubſtance is, from which 
the limeſtone ſeems thus to have ſhrunk, 
burying itſelf (as it were in terror) under 


the 


*The ſouthern boundary of the chalky limeſtone, (which 
is peculiar to this part of Ireland) may be traced, at inter- 
vals, through a ſpace of about 70 miles within the country; 
from the White Head on Carrickfergus bay, until the cir- 
cuit is completed under the precipice called Solomon's 
Porch, at the entrance of Lough Foyle. | 


The neighbourhood of Belfaf?, in the county of Antrim; 
of Moira, in Down; of Stezwari/own, and Coagh, in 
Tyrone; and of Moncymere, Dungiven, and Newtown 
Limavady, in Derry; will afford inſtances, whereby its 
courſe may be traced with tolerable accuracy. | 


Within this large circuit, of 120 miles, few ſubſtances 
occur, except, either the columnar or unformed baſaltes, 
and the foflils uſually connected with them: without the 
circuit, however, fothls of a new and different character ſoon 
make their appearance through every part of the country. 
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the covering of the ocean. And on examin- 
ation it appears to be the columnar baſaltes, 
under which the limeſtone ſtratum is very 
rarely found; nor indeed does it ever approach 
near to it without evident ſigns of derange- 
ment. | 


Thus, for example: The chalky cliffs may 
be diſcovered a little eaſtward from Portruſn; 
after a ſhort courſe, they are ſuddenly de- 
preſſed to the water's edge under Dunluce 
Caſtle, and ſoon after loſt entirely, in paſling 
near the baſalt hill of Dunluce, whoſe craigs, 
at a little diſtance from the ſea, are all colum- 
nar. At the river Buſh the limeſtone reco- 
vers, and ſkims for a moment along the level 
of the ſea, but immediately vaniſhes on ap- 
proaching toward the great promontory of 
Bengore, which abounds, in every part, with 
pillars of baſaltes ; under this it is completely 
loſt for the ſpace of more than three miles. 


EasTWARD from thence, beyond Dunſeve- 
rick Caſtle, it again emerges, and riſing to a 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable heigbt, forms a beautiful barrier 
to White Park bay ard the Ballintoy ſhore. 
After this, it ſuffers a temporary depreſſion 
near the baſalt hill of Knockioghy, and then 
ranges along ihe coaſt as far as Ballycaſtle 


bay. 


FAIRHEAD, towering magnificently with its 
maſſive columns of Lataltes, again externinates 
it; and once more it riſes to the eaſtward, 
purſuing its devious courſe, and forming, on 
the Glenarm ſhores, a line of coaſt the moſt 


fantailically beautiful that can be imaginedF#. 
TY 


* Tt is here ſtated, that, the limeſtone ſtratum is very 
rarely found immediately under the columnar baſaltes, as 
if the cauſe which generated the one, were hoſtile to the 
exiſtence of the other, (of which ſomewhat more will be 
ſaid hereafter), This affertion may be taken as pretty ge- 
nerally true, but it muſt not be underſtood, that, the lime- 
ſtone never diſappears, except under theſe circum{lances ; 
for there are many inſtances in the circuit, where it ceaſes 
to be vifible, although no columnar baſaltes be found over 
it, unlcis, perhaps, in ſuch caſes the pillars may lie deep 
under the ground, and therefore eſcape diſcovery, 


ä ee ee 
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Ir this tedious expedition have not entirely 


worn out your patience, let us now take a 


view of the coaſt of Raghery itſelf, from the 


lofty ſummit of Fairhead, which overlooks it. 
Weſtward, we fee its white cliffs riſing ab- 


ruptly from the ocean, correſponding accu- 


rately in materials and elevation with thoſe 


of the oppoſite ſhore, and like them, crowned 


with a vencrable load of the fame vitrifiable 


rock. Eaſtward, we behold them dip to the 


level of the fea, and ſoon give place to many 


beautiful arrangements of baſalt pillars, which 


form the eaftern end of the iſland, and lie 


oppoſite to the baſaltes of Fairhead; affording, 
in every part, a reaſonable preſumption that 
the two coaſts were formerly connected, and 
that cach was created, and deranged, by the 


ſame cauſes extenſively operating over both. 


Bur it is not in theſe larger features alone 


that the ſimilitude may be traced ; the more 


minute, and apparently particular circum- 


ſtances, ſerve equally well to aſcertain it. 


IHus, 


* 
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Trvs, an heterogeneous maſs of ſandſtone, 


. coals, iron ore, &c. the ſubſtances which form 


the eaſtern ſide of Ballycaſtle bay, and appear 
quite different from the common foſſils of the 
country, may be traced alſo directly oppoſite, 
running under Raghery, with circumſtances 


which almoſt demonſtrably aſcertain it to be a 


continuation of the ſame general ſtrata. 


Wrar I would infer from hence is, that, 
this whole coaſt has undergone conſiderable 
changes in the courſe of ſucceſſive ages ;— 
that, thoſe abrupt promontories, which now 
run wildly into the ocean, in proud defiance 
of its boiſterous waves, have been rendered 
broken and irregular by ſome violent con- 
vulſion of nature ;—and that the iſland of 
Raghery, ſtanding, as it were, in the midſt 
between this and the Scottiſh coaſt, may be 
the ſurviving fragment of a large tract of 
country, which, at ſome period of time, has 
been buricd in the deep. 


Bur 
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Bur I ſhall wave this tedious ſubje& for 
the preſent, and endeavour to compenſate for 
the dryneſs of this letter, by ſome account of 
the ſtate and ſingularities of this little iſland. 


Ix the mean time, I muſt entreat you will 
be ſo candid, as to give me timely notice 
whenever my letters become dull and un- 
entertaining—I ſhall otherwiſe employ my 


labour to very bad purpoſe, as the chief object 
of them is to amuſe you. | 


I am, dear Sir, 


Your affectionate, &c. 


LETTER 


— — ———— —„¼ 


LETTER UL 


| Portruſh, July 27, 1784. 
DEAR SIR, 2 88 


1 THE remarkable hazineſs, 


which has prevailed in our atmoſphere, during 
the whole of this ſummer, both by ſea and 


land, has been very unfavourable to views 
along the coaſt; and, even in the ſhort trip 


I made to Raghery, gave me reaſon to be 


apprehenſive of miſſing cur courſe, as the 
rapidity of the tides ſoon carries a veſſel clear 
of the iſland. However, with the aſſiſtance 
of a gleam from the meridian ſun, we got 
ſafely acroſs the channel in the ſpace of two 
or three hours. 


HET.” 


RAGHERY 
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Racnrey is near five miles iu length, and 
about three quarters of a mile in breadth ; 
toward the middle, it 1s bent 1n an angle, 
oppolite to Ballycaſtle, and forms a tolerable 
bay, affording good anchorage, in deep water, 
with a {tiff clay bottom; but a weſterly wind 
raiſes ſuch a heavy ſwell all along this coaſt, 
that few veſlels can ride out a gale from that 
quarter. 8 


rs tides are very remarkable. —Here it is, 


that, the great body of water, which flows 


from the ocean during the flood tide, to 
ſupply the north part of the Iriſh channel, 
is firſt confined and broken in its courſe; 
and a large portion of it is returned, near the 
welt end of the ifland, in a counter tide, 


which ſupplies all the loughs and bays for the 
ſpace of thirty miles, running toward the welt, 
along the counties of Antrim, Derry and 


Donegal ; while m the mean time the true 
tide of flood runs toward the eaſt, at the 


diſtance of a few miles from the coaſt, parallel 


to the former. 


FROM 
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From ſuch eddies as this, many ſingular irre- 
gularities ariſe, and in ſeveral places the tide 
from the weſtward, (or the flood tide, as they 
denominate it) appears to flow nine hours, 
while the ebb continues only three. 


SEAMEN who are accuſtomed to navigate 


along this coalt, know well how to ule theſe 


different ſtreams to good purpoſe. For ex- 


ample: A ſhip leaving Dublin with the flood 


| tide, (which comes into the Iriſh channel 
from the ſouthward) may, Mich a leading 
wind, reach the county of Down ; there, the 
veſſel will fall in with the northern tide of 
ebb, juſt then beginning to return to the occan. 
With the aſſiſtance of this current, and the 
ſame leading breeze, the ſhip may fetch the iſle 
of Raghery; where a judicious pilot, inſtead 
of oppoſing the returning tide of flood, may 
drop into the northern eddy, which will carry 
him as far as Lough Swilly ; where the true 
| tide of ebb will again receive him, and bear 
his ſhip out to the weſtern ocean, 


Tllus, 


# 2 fe 1 4 8 
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Trus, by prudent management, may he 
enjoy the advantage of four different ſucceſſive 
tides, all favourable to his voyage. 


TE weſtern winds, (which prevail here 


during far the greater part of the year) 


ſweeping, with an uninterrupted blaſt, over 


the Atlantic Ocean, roll a moſt. formidable 
wave along this coaſt, of which I had ſome 


experience in croſſing to the iſland. —The day 


was uncommonly ſtill, not a breath of wind 


to rufle the water, and yet, a heavy majeſtic 
ſwell, ever heaving forward, ſeemed to threaten 


ruin to our boat, and frequently hid from 


view even the lofty promontory of Fairhead: 


From this unruffled ſurface however there was 


not the ſlighteſt danger to be apprehended, 


and our veſſel roſe and deſcended on the 


glaſſy wave with entire ſecurity. How changed 


was this ſcene in the courſe of a few hours! 


The moment that the ebb began to return 


to the ocean, ruſhing in oppoſition to this 


weſtern ſwell, all was confuſion and tumult. 


The long wave which, but juſt before, rolled 
| forward 
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forward in filent majeſty, was now fretted 
and broken into a tempeſtuous ſea, which 
the ſtouteſt boats dare not encounter, and 


even the beſt ſhips wiſh to avoid. 


Tris alternate ſcene of peace and war, takes 
place twice every day, and it is by attention 
to this circumſtance, that the paſſage is made 


with tolerable ſecurity. 


Tux little ſkiff in which I navigated, was 
built of very flight materials, and did not 
ſeem to me well calculated to buffet theſe 
ſtormy ſeas. I obſerved that we had received 
a good deal of water into it; and on ex- 
preſſing my uneaſineſs that there was no 
viſible means of throwing it out, one of the 
boatmen inſtantly took off his brogue, with 
which he ſoon cleared the veſſel of water, and 
put it on his foot again, without ſeeming to 
teel the ſlighteſt inconvenience from the wet- 
neſs of it, leaving me quite at eaſe on the 
ſubject of pumping the veſſel. 


B RachkERX 
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_ Racnrry contains about twelve hundred 
inhabitants, and is rather over-peopled, as 


there is no conſiderable manufacture which 


might give employment to any ſuperfluous 
hands“. 


Tre cultivated land is kindly enough, and 
produces excellent barley. In a plentiful 
year, grain of this ſpecies has been exported to 
the value of fix hundred pounds. The craggy 

paſturage 


From a cenſus ſince held by the prieſt of the iſland, 
in order to lay a tax of one ſhilling on each perſon above 
the age of ſixtcen years, for the purpoſe of erecting a 


\ maſs houſe, it appears, that, the numbers amount to 


eleven hundred; there are one hundred and forty fa- 
milies, which, therefore, almoſt average at the rate of 
eight perfons to each family. The cenſus has produced 
a great deal of uncaſineſs in the iſland, from an opinion 
that one perſon will die, during the year, in each family 
{o numbered. 2 | 


The following return was given in to Parliament, in a 
memorial, by Mr. John Gage Clerk, in the year 1758: 
« The iſland of Rathlin is five miles in length, and one in 
breadth, it contains about 2000 plantation acres, there are 
in it 130 families, &c.” See Fournals of the 1riſh Houſe of : 
Commons, A, D. 1758. | 
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paſturage fattens a ſmall, but delicious breed 
of ſheep. Even its inhoſpitable rocks ſupply 
to the hand of induſtry a rich ſource of wealth, 
in the ſea weed it affords for the manufacture 
of kelp, which, under an indulgent landlord, 


often goes near to pay the whole rent of the 
iſland *. 


THE 


* This year an hundred tons of kelp have been ex- 
ported from Raghery, Which was bought by the linen 
bleachers of the North of Ireland at 51. 5s. per ton, the 
Whole amounting to more than 5251. The annual rent 
of the iſland is but 6ool. This entire manufacture is 
carried on by women and children, while the men are 
employed in more hazardous ſervices. Art low water, the 
ſea weed is cut from the rocks, and fpread out before the 
ſun to dry ; at night, it is made up in little parcels, which 
are opened and ſhaken out again in the day time, whenever 
the weather permits; this proceſs is continued till the 
weed becomes dry enough to be burnt. A hole is then 
made in the ground, and a little temporary kiln erected, 
of looſe ſtones, in which the weed is cautiouſly and gra- 
dually burned. During this proceſs, the vegetable ſalt, and 
every thing not capable of being eaſily diſſipated by the 
fire, melts, and coaleſces in one maſs at the bottom of the 
kiln. In this ſtate it is exported, no means having been 
yer eſtabliſned here, or on any part of the adjoining coaſt, 

7 8 2 to 
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Tir horſes, as well as the ſheep, are ſmall 
in kind, but extremely ſerviceable, and ſure- 
footed beyond conception. Of this J had a 
ſtrong proof in a little expedition which 1 
made through the iſland in company with Mr. 
Gage, the hoſpitable proprietor of it. You 


muſt know, it was but the other day the 
people of Raghery recollected, that, a road 


might be ſome convenience to them, ſo that 
in our excurſion we were obliged to follow 
the old cuſtom of riding over precipices, 


which would not appear contemptible, even 


to a man who enjoyed the full uſe of his legs. 


It 


to purify the alkaline ſalt from the various mixtures of ma- 
rine ſalt, &c. with which it abounds. 


The attention and induſtry of the Scotch nation, has been 
very ſucceſsfully direded to the kelp trade of this part of 
the north of Ireland. Scotch kelp has, for many years, 
borne a fairer character, and of courſe, a higher price in 
England, than the ſame article from this country : Of this 


difference, the Scots have induſtriouſſy made advantage for 
_ themſelves, buying up the kelp of this coaſt, at the Iriſh 


price, and thence tranſporting it in their own veſſels to the 
Engliſh market, under the more marketable character and 
higher price of Scotch kelp. 
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| | 
It ſeems my horſe, though fifteen or ſixteen 


years old, had ſeldom before felt a bridle in 
his mouth, and after many attempts to ſhake 
it off, in a very critical ſituation, on the top 
of a rugged precipice, he refuſed to proceed 
one ſtep further, while this troubleſome in- 
cumbrance impeded him. Having no other 
reſource, I was obliged to comply, and was 
carried over an exceeding dangerous heap of 
rocks, with a degree of caution which amazed 
me in the midſt of my terrors. 


Ir is ſomewhat ſingular that this iſland 
ſhould not contain any native quadruped, ex- 
cept thoſe univerſal travellers the rats*, and 
the little ſhrew mouſe, which is ſometimes 
found. But the various tribes of foxes, hares, 
VO badgers, &c. for which it might af- 

ford 


* I had ſome hope that the native black rat of this 
kingdom, might have ſecured a retreat in this ſequeſtered 
iſland ; but in vain; their powerful invaders, with the 
cruelty of the old Danes, but with more ſucceſs, have 
utterly exterminated the natives; and the rat of Norway 
(as it is uſually denominated) has completely extended his 
_ waſteful] dominion over Raghery. 
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ford excellent ſhelter, and which abound on 
the oppoſite ſhore, are here unknown. A 
few brace of hares indeed were lately intro- 
duced by the proprietor, which bid fair to 
produce a large encreaſe. 


A coop many years ago, Lord Antrim 
gave orders to his huntſman to tranſport a 
couple of foxes into the iſland, for the pur- 
poſe of propagating that precious breed of 
animals. But the inhabitants aſſembled in 
conſternation, and having ſubſcribed each a 
| hank of yarn, prevailed on the huntſman to 
diſobey orders. However, he was ſharp enough 
to take the hint, and for ſome years paid his 
annual viſit to Raghery, for the purpoſe of 
railing a regular tribute, to ſave the poor 
iſlanders from thoſe deſolating invaders. 


Tart inhabitants are a ſimple, laborious, 
and honeſt race of people, and poſſeſs a de- 
gree of affection for their iſland which may 
very much ſurprize a ſtranger. In converſa- 
tion they aways talk of Ireland as a foreign 

* | 
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kingdom, and really have ſcarce any inter- 
courſe with it, except in the way of their 
little trade.—A common and heavy curſe 
among them is—* May Ireland be your hinder 


c end.“ 


From this amor patriæ ariſes their great 
population, notwithſtanding the perils which 
attend their turbulent coaſt, as they never 
entertain a thought of trying to better their 
fortune, by ſettling in any of the neighbouring 


towns of Antrim. 


Tur tedious proceſſes of civil law, are little 
known in Raghery; and indeed, the affection 
which the inhabitants bear to their landlord, 
whom they always ſpeak of by the endearing 

name of maſter, together with their own ſim- 
plicity of manners, renders the interference of 
the civil magiſtrate very unneceſſary. The 
ſeizure of a cow or a horſe, for a few days, 
to bring the defaulter to a ſenſe of duty, or 
* copious draught of ſalt water from the ſur- 
rounding ocean, in criminal caſes, forms the 
| greater 
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greater part of the ſanctions and puniſhments 
of the iſland. If the offender be wicked be- 
yond hope, bamiſhment to Ireland is the der- | 
nier reſort, and ſoon frees the community 


from this peſtilential member. 


| Ina ſequeſtered iſland, like this, one would 


expect to find bigoted ſuperſtition flouriſh 


ſucceſsfully under the auſpices of the Romiſh 
church ; but the ſimplicity of the iſlanders 


does not foſter any uncharitable tenets ; and, 


contrary to one's expectation, they are nel- 
ther groſsly ſuperſtitious, nor rank bigots, 
but have been known to hold the unchriſ- 
tian doctrines of their late Spaniſh prieſt in 
great contempt—nay, in caſes of neceſlity, 


they do not ſcruple to apply for aſſiſtance to 
the Proteſtant miniſter. Of their good will 
to the eſtabliſhed church they give an annual 


proof, which one rarely finds in any other 


part of Ireland. The miniſter's tithe amounts 


to about 1ool. per annum, and when the 


iſlanders have got in their own harveſt, they 
give the parſon a day of their horſes and 


cars, 
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cars, and bring the entire tithe home to his 


farm-yard. 


Tur chief deſideratum of the iſlanders is 
a phyſician, the want of whom they ſeem to 
conſider as their greateſt misfortune, though 
their ma/ter appears to be of a very different 
ſentiment; and indeed, the remarkable popu- 
lation of Raghery makes much in favour of 


his opinion. 


SMALL as this ſpot is, one can neverthe- 
leſs trace two different characters among its 
inhabitants. The Kenramer * or weſtern end, 
is craggy and mountainous, the land in the 
vallies is rich and well cultivated, but the 
coaſt deſtitute of harbours. A fingle native 
is here known to fix his rope to a ſtake driven 

into the ſummit of a precipice, and from 
_ thence, alone, and unaſſiſted, to ſwing down 
the face of a rock in queſt of the neſts of 

pw ſea 


* Cean-ramhar, the large heal or promontory, in oppo- 
ſition to the ſmaller ſize of the eaſtern extremity of the 
iſland, 
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fea fowl. From hence, aBivity, bodily ſtrength, 


and ſelf. dependence, are eminent among the 


Kenramer men. Want of intercourſe with 
ſtrangers has preſerved many peculiarities, and 
their native Iriſh continues to be the univer- 


ſal language. 


Tur Uſhet end, on the contrary, is barren 
in its ſoil, but more open, and well ſupplied 
with little harbours ; hence, its inhabitants : 


are become fiſhermen, are accuſtomed to 


make ſhort voyages, and to barter. Inter- 
courſe with ſtrangers has rubbed off many 
of their peculiarities, and the Engliſh language 
is well underſtood, and generally ſpoken among 


them. 


Tr1s diſtinction I fear may ſeem fooliſhly 
ſpeculative, conſidering the diminutive object 
of it, and yet I aſſure you it is a matter 
of fact; and the inhabitants themſelves are 
ſo well aware of it, that in perilous ſituations, 
different offices and ſtations are appointed to 

each, 
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_ each, according as he is an Uſhet or Kenramer 
man. 


 Racnery has formerly been, as it were, a 
ſtepping ſtone between the Iriſh and Scottiſh 
coaſts, which the natives of each country alter- 
nately uſed in their various expeditions, and 
for which they frequently fought. 


A NUMBER of ſmall tumuli were lately 
opened in a little plain about the middle of the 
iſland, probably the monuments of ſo many 
heroes, who in former ages, had fallen honour- 
ably in this very field of battle. The chief 
himſelf lay in a ſtone coffin, and beſide him 
an earthen veſſel ſtood, which, by the reſi- 
duum {till viſible, ſeemed formerly to have 
; contained an offering of blood, or ſome 
other periſhable animal ſubſtance. Within the 
tumuli lay a conſiderable number of human 
bones, the remains of more ignoble men, 
who might have fallen by the like fate of 
war. 


BRAZZEN 
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Brazen ſwords, and ſpear heads of the 


ſame metal, found in this plain, bear ſtrong 


evidence of the bloody ſcenes which have 
been tranſacted here in remote ages. A 
large fibula was found in one of the 
tumuli, which is depoſited in the muſeum 


of Trinity College, Dublin; the workmanſhip 


is good, and argues conſiderable {kill in the 
Weit. | 


Tre traditions of the country do not go 


beyond the obſcure period of . Scottiſh and 
Daniſh incurſions, which have, alternately, 
ravaged and depopulated the iſland. The 
memory of a cruel maſſacre, perpetrated by 


a Scottiſh clan (1 think the Campbells) re- 5 
mains ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds of 


the preſent inhabitants, that no perſon of that 
name is allowed to ſettle in the iſland “. 
Dunkixc 


S In conſequence of ſucceſſive barbarities of this ſort, 
committed by various ſavage invaders, during the unſettled 
ages of Ireland, this iſland became at length totally unin- 
habited; in which ſtate it is repreſented, in a manuſcript of 
the country, ſo late as the year 1580. Sec note on Letter 


vii. of this work. 
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- DvnNG the diſturbances in Scotland, which 
ſucceeded the appointment of Baliol to the 


crown of that kingdom, Robert Bruce was 
driven out, and obliged to take ſhelter with 


a friend of his in the ifle of Raghery*. 


However his enemies purſued him even to 


this 


Rex ipſe cum uno plerumque comite, interim ſolus, 


per loca maxime inculta pererrabat, et cum ne fic quidem- 
ſibi tutus a civium perfidia et hoſtium crudelitate videretur, 


in ZEbudas, ad veterem quendam amicum tranſmiſit. It 
is probable this was the time when Bruce came to the iſſe of 


RNaghery, which is claſſed by Buchannan among the Abudæ, 
or weſtern iſlands. of Scotland, under the name of Re- 


clinda.—Sce Buchannan, I. 1. p. 25. Elzevir Edit. 
In Henry's Hiſtory of England it is faid, that he took 
refuge in the ſmall iſland of Rucrin, one of the weſtern 


iſlands. —See Henry's England, vol. 4. p. 75. Dublin Edit. 


It is not unlikely, that Bruce was indebted to his friends 


in the north of Ireland, for thoſe brave forces, with which, 


to the amazement of his enemies, who looked upon him as 
dead, he ſtarted forth from his obſcure retreat, ſupporting 
his ſhattered party in Scotland againſt the victorious arms 
of the firſt Edward; and afterwards, finally defeated the 


vaſt army brought againſt him by Edward the ſecond. 


The ſilver coins of Robert Bruce, are ſtill found, in con- 
ſiderable quantity, through the north of Ireland; (See coins 
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this remote ſpot, and forced him to embark 


in a little {kiff, and ſeek refuge on the ocean. 
The remains of a fortreſs are yet viſible, on 
the northern angle of the iſland, celebrated 
for the defence which this hero made in 1t, 
and ſtill known by the name of Robert 
Bruce's caſtle. The antiquity of this build- 


ing 1s therefore not much leſs than five 


hundred years; it may indeed be conſiderably 


older, as the time which Bruce ſpent in 


Raghery was ſcarce ſufficient for the purpoſe 


of erecting * 


ONE thing concerning this caſtle is worth 
remarking; that the lime with which it is 
| built 


in the Muſeum of Trinity College Dublin ; ſee alſo the Earl 
of Charlemont's collection) and as neither the north of Ire- 
land nor Scotland was, at that period, in a fituation for 


extenſive dealings in trade, it may reaſonably be conjectured, 


that this money was brought hither for the purpoſe of raiſing 
levies of men, rather than in the regular courſe of mer- 
chandize. Indeed, the hiſtory of thoſe times gives reaſon 
for ſuppoſing, that, the independent Scots and northern Iriſh, 
had engaged in a common cauſe of exterminating the Engliſh 
authority in their reſpective countries, 
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expenſive an undertaking J. 
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built has been burned with ſea coal, the cin- 


ders of which are {till viſible in it, and bear 


ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to the cinder of the 
Ballycaſtle coal, as makes it extremely probable 


that ovr information concerning the collieries 


of that place, is far from being an original 


diſcovery *. Indeed there is reaſon to believe 
that they were both well known, and exten» 


fively wrought, at a period of time when few 


people imagine that either the civilization, or 


finances of this kingdom, were equal to fo 
Bur 


* Some pieces of the cement of this ruined caſtle, con- 
taining cinders, may be ſeen in the Muſeum of Trinity 


College Dublin. 


b It may perhaps be imagined that the coals might 
have been brought from Britain; but a little reflection 
will ſhew that ſuppoſition to be extremely improbable, even 
ſo late as the time of Robert Brace. It was but juſt then 
that the Engliſh themſelves had diſcovered the uſe of ſea 
coal, as a fuel; and we find, in the time of Edward the 
Firſt, that, after being tried in London, they were imme- 
diately prohibited, on an haſty opinion that the vapour was 
noxious to the health of the inhabitants. It is not there- 
fore to be readily believed, that, at this early period, England 

IS | could 
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Bur this is a curious ſubject, and I ſhall 


take ſome other opportunity of giving you 
more information, when you may not be 


fatigued with ſo large, and, I tear, fo tedious 


a letter. 


A1.THovn the tradillons of this little iſland, 
do not reach beyond that troubled torrent of 
events, which followed the invaſions of the 
Daniſh fleets, and has ſeparated the ancient, 
from the modern hiſtory, of this kingdom, by ; 
a barrier, beyond which mere tradition cannot 
paſs; yet there exiſts, from other means, ſuffi- 
cient evidence, that Raghery was well inha- _ 
bited, and had even a regular military array, 
as early as the commencement of the ſixth 
century“. . 


ABOUT 


could have had any extenſive export trade in coals: Or, 


if ſo, it muſt have been to ſome populous and civilized 
country, to ſome ſafe harbour, to a great and commercial 
town; but, at the time we ſpeak of, the Britiſh charts do 


not lay down a ſingle village in all this line of coaſt. 


* See Archdall's Monaſt. Hiſt. 
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ABouT the middle of that age of piety and 
learning, Columbus, the celebrated miſſionary 
of the north, founded in Raghery a religious 
eſtabliſhment, which continued to. flouriſh for 
the ſpace of three hundred years, in that 
. peaceful and calm piety, | which gives birth to 
few events ſuited to the pen of hiſtory ; until 
the latter end of the eighth century, when the 
northern ſtorm, filling at once the whole 
horizon, and burſting impetuouſly from the 

ocean, overwhelmed the ifland; burying in 
blind and brutal deſtruction, the inoffenſive 
miniſters of the Chriſtian religion, in the very 
moment when they were cultivating the olive 
branch, and preaching peace and good-will 


amongſt men. 
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22. WE 


n m. 


Portruſh, July 30, 1784. 

Dear SIR, 
IN my return from Regia 
I ſpent a few days at Ballycaſtle, a town. 
pretty conſiderable in this part of the world, 
which has been almoſt entirely the creation 
of one man, a Mr. Boyd, who died ſome 


years ago. 


AccorDING to the Perſian ſyſtem of mo- 
ral duties*, it is likely Ireland cannot boaſt 
of an individual who has more fully diſ- 

C2 charged 


*' Faire un Enfant, Planter un FREY & Labourer 1 un 
Champ.— J. ide Monteſquieu' s Perfic tan Letters. 
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charged his truſt, than old Mr. Boyd; not 
poſſeſſed of any conſiderable fortune, not ſup- 
ported by powerful natural connexions, nor 
endowed with any very ſuperior talents, this 
man opened public roads, formed a harbour, 


built a town, eſtabliſhed manufactures, and 


lived to ſee a wild and lawleſs country be- 
come populous, cultivated and civilized. — 


In the moſt literal ſenſe, his ſoul ſeems to have 


animated this little colony; in him it enjoyed 


life and ſtrength, and with him all vigour and 


animation periſhed. By an ill-judged diſtri- 


bution of his fortune, and various untoward 
and unforeſeen accidents, the manufactures of 


glaſs were neglected, the breweries and tan- 


naries were miſmanaged, the harbour became 


choaked up with fand, and even the col- 


lieries (from particular circumſtances) are not 


wrought with ſuch ſpirit as the preſent pro- 


prietor would wiſh to exert.—In ſhort, this 


gentleman conſtructed a moſt excellent ma- 


chine, but unfortunately left it without any 


permanent principle of motion. 
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Hz was buried in a neat and beautiful 
chapel, (whoſe eſtabliſhment had been the fa- 
vourite object of his old age) on the fame day 
in which it was conſecrated to the religious 
ſervice of the public. | | 


THE eaſtern fide of Ballycaſtle bay termi- 
"nates in the bold promontory of Fairhead.— 
Between this and the town lie the collieries, 
in an abrupt bank which overhangs the ſea : 
Ships however cannot derive much advan- 
tage from this circumſtance, as the unſhel- 
tered ſituation of the place, and the prevail- 
ing weſtern winds, makes a delay on the 
coaſt extremely dangerous, and renders it 
difficult to embark the coals. 


Taz different foſſils commonly ſituated above 
the coal of this place are, iron-ſtone, black 
ſhivery late, grey brown or yellowiſh ſand- 
ſtone, and baſaltes, or (as it is here called) 
whin-ſtone“. 

Or 


* Cryſtals of martial vitriol alſo occur, in ſituations where 
the iron ſtone happens to be in immediate contact with the 
5 beds 
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Os theſe, the three former appear to conſti- 
tute the ſtrata wually attendant on coal, in 
the northern counties of Ireland; but the | 
baſaltes is a foflil which rarely occurs any 
where in its neighboui hood, aud may be rea- 
ſonably eſtecmed altogether adventitious. In 
the preſent inſtance, at leaſt, it ſcems to bear 
the charader of a foreign ſubſlance, which, 
iſſunng from the vaſt maſs of baſaltes that 
forms the northern extremity of Fairhead, has 
deſcended over the adjoining ſtrata, dimi- 
niſhing gradually in thickneſs as it proceeded 
forward, and filling up each cleft and vacuity, 


that occurred during its courſe. 


ALL theſe ſtrata are tolerably regular in 
their diſpoſition, forming a ſmall angle with 
the horizon toward the ſouth, and ſhewing 
their edges in the ſteep cliff itſelf, or, (as 
miners term it) batting toward the north. 


But 


beds of coal. The vitriolic acid from the decompoſed 
ſulphur of the coal, uniting with the calx of the iron, 
oftentimes forms a thin layer of theſe cryſtals of green 
vitriol. | 
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But it happens, not infrequently, that they 
are ſtrangely interſected by thin ſepta of hard 
and firm baſaltes, which, ſtanding perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, in defiance of the general 
order and ſituation of the other ſubſtances, 


cut them as it were in twain, forcing 
through every oppoſing barrier in a precipice 


three or four hundred feet high, and thence, 
purſuing a dire& and uninterrupted courſe, 
as far as the eye can trace them under the 
ſurface of the ſea, or as far as human in- 
duſtry and perſeverance has attended them, 
into the bowels of the earth“. 


Tre thickneſs of theſe partitions is very 


inconſiderable in proportion to the great ex- 
tent of their other dimenſions, few of them 


exceeding twelve feet in the tranſverſe mea- 


ſure. Independent however of the ſingular 


ſtructure 


* "Theſe partitions are known by the term gaw or march, 
and ſeem pretty much to agree in ſituation with the croſs 
goſſan of the Corniſh miners. A very remarkable wall of 
this ſpecies may be ſeen at the North Star Mine in Bally- 
caltle bay. 
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ſtructure and ſituation of theſe iron walls, 
there is a circumſtance frequently connected 
with them, which, in its own nature, is ex- 
tremely curious, but to the miner becomes 
an object of the greateſt importance. What- 
ever be the order, and thickneſs, of the va- 1 ; 
rious beds of foſſils, which occur on one fide 

of any of theſe perpendicular diviſions, the 

ſame general arrangement and proportions may, 

with great probability, be expected on the 

other ſide; only with this difference, that the 

entire maſs will oftentimes be found to have 


| altered its relative place, each ſtratum appear- 
| ing in a more elevated, or depreſſed ſituation, 
on one fide of the partition than on the 
| other; ſo that correſpondent beds will no 
| longer be found in one and the ſame plane, 
| but muſt be ſought for at different degrees of 


elevation“. 
Thus, 


* Beſides this difference in the elevation of correſpondent 
ſtrata, on oppoſite ſides of theſe partitions, it often happens 
that their inclination to the horizon is alſo different: In- 
ſtances of a fimilar diſlocation and diſplacement of ſtrata may 
be ſeen in Mr. Whitehurſt's account of Derbyſhire. 
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 Tavs, the miner, who has occaſion to break 
through one of theſe thin diviſions, is almoſt 
certain that he will immediately loſe the bed 
: : of coal, in which a few minutes before he 


was working; and it is only by comparing the 


ſtratum into which he has pierced, on the un- 
explored ſide of the partition, with the cor- 


reſpondent one, on that ſide where he has 


already wrought, that he is directed, whether 
to work upward, or downward, in ſearch of 


the courſe of coal *. 


Ir ſeems as if this eaſtern barrier of Bally- 


caſtle bay, had, at a certain period, been 
5 ſhaken 


* I had an opportunity of ſeeing an inſtance pretty much 
in point, at a new work begun in the year 1787. A per- 
pendicular ſhaft was ſunk near low water mark, for the 
purpoſe of falling in with a bed of coal, which baſſets un- 
der the ſea: while at the diſtance of a few yards, but on 
the further ſide of one of theſe gaws, an horizontal adit was 
carried forward to the correſpondent {tratum, whoſe edge 
appears high in the cliff, not leſs than thirty feet above the 
level of the ſea. So that a perpendicular deſcent beneath 
the ſurface of the earth was neceſſary for arriving at the bed 
of coal on one fide of the partition; whilſt an horizontal 
adit conducted to 1t on the other ſide. 


4 
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ſhaken by ſome violent convulſion, capable of 
rending it aſunder into extenſive clefts and 
chaſms; whilit large maſſes, ſometimes fink- 
ing at thele fiſſures, became diſplaced, pre- 
ſerving indeed the particular diſpoſition and 
arrangement of their ſtrata, but ſubſiding 
into an inferior ſituation. If one can ſuppoſe, 
that, the baſaltes (which almoſt umverſally 
covers this northern coait,) had over-run the 
ſubjacent ſoil, at any period ſubſequent to the 
time of this convulſion, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances of ſoftneſs, or fluidity, as might admit 
its following the general inclination of the 
ſurface, and ſinking into each hollow and 
fiſſure that occurred in its courſe, it may not 
perhaps be difficult to imagine all theſe gulphs 
and chaſms, the frightful evidences of former 
ruin, to be entirely filled up; and to ſee chis 
ſhattered heap of ditp laced {trata connected to- 
_ gether, and, as it were, renovated, by inter- 
vening courſes of bataltes, aſſuming the ap- 
pcarance of thoſe iron walls which I jul now 


mentioned. 


LAM 
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[ am not ſo unreaſonable as to aſk, or even 
to hope for, your implicit acquieſcence in this 
fanciful theory concerning the formation of 
theſe extraordinary partitions; but, at ſome 
future time, I may poſſibly endcavour to ren- 
der it more plauſible, by conſidering the na- 
ture of that ſubltance of which they are com- 
poled, and its attendant circumilances. In 
the mean while, I hope to derive this advan- 
tage, at leaſt, from my tlicory, that you will 
more clearly apprehend the manner in which 
theſe various ſtrata are fituated and connected 
with each other; for an hypotheſis muſt be 
very bad indeed, if it do not help to illuſtrate 


the author 8 meaning and def cription. 


Tiz Ballycaſtle collieries are not at preſent 
very productive, nor, were they wrought to 
the beſt advantage, do they feem capable of 
ſupplying any extenfive demand, while con- 
fined to the beds which bafſet in the cliffs, 
whoſe thickneſs ſeldoin exceeds four feet, and 
whoſe extent is limited within narrow bounds :: 
hence, it is well worth attention, whether there 


be 
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be any hope of diſcovering the ſource of a 


more copious ſupply, by ſinking in ſearch of 


coal to greater depths, and even beneath the 


level of the ſea itſelf. 


IT 1s indeed a matter of much difficulty, to 
ſpeculate with a reaſonable degree of proba- 
bility, concerning ſuch ſtrata as may he deep 
within the ſoil of this kingdom, by any argu- _ 
ments deduced from thoſe that are examined 
nearer to the {urface; becauſe, the buſineſs of 
mining has been ſo imperfectly conducted, and 
the country in general ſo little explored at 
conſiderable diſtances beneath its ſurface, as 
ſcarce to afford any preciſe and clear analogies, 
which might ſerve to aſſiſt the judgment in 
doubtful caſes like the preſent: but, if one 
may be permitted to apply arguments borrowed 
from the ſoil of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Britain, for the purpoſe of reaſoning concern- 
ing our own, it ſhould appear not improba- 
ble, that, the deeper ſtrata at Ballycaſtle, which 
baſſet under the ſea, might afford a more 
productive and valuable ſupply of coal than 


can 
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can ever be expected from the preſent 


mines “*. 


Ir is true, that, this mode of reaſoning from 
the foſſils of one kingdom, to thoſe of another, 
ſhould be uſed with extreme caution ; but the 
ſucceſs of old Mr. Boyd, in a ſub-marine 
work, unhappily neglected ſince his death, 
appears to give ſtrong ſupport to it in the 


preſent inſtance. 


Tuar gentleman, in whom a prudent 
judgment ſeems to have been happily com- 
| bined with a ſteady. and vigorous induſtry, 
had ſunk ſeveral ſhafts to a bed of coal, which 
lay deep beneath the level of the fea. At a 
period, when the ſteam engine and its effects 
were little known, his vigorous perſeverance 
enabled him to conduct a powerful ſtream 
from a diſtant river, along the precipice 
which riſes from the ſhore, where, by means 
of an engine, he was able, cheaply and effectu- 
| | ally, 


The celebrated Whitchaven coal-pits are wrought to 
very great depths under the fea. 
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ally, to clear off the water from his ſub-marine 
works; and from theſe pits, it 1s faid, an 
abundant ſupply of coal was produced during 
the latter part of his life. Whilſt this engine 


preſerved itſelf in order, fo long was the mine 


wrought to good account; but the unfortu- 


nate diſtribution of his property, rendering it 


inconvenient for his immediate ſucceſſor to 


embark in any conſiderable expence, ſo ſoon 
as a part of the engine became decayed, the 


whole was ſuffered to fall into diſorder ; the 1 


river flowed again in its natural channel; and 
the works either tumbled in, or became de- 


luged with water, preſenting nothing to view 
but the melancholy ruins of old Mr. Boyd. 


I remain your's. 


* It may be a matter of curioſity, and poſſibly of utility, 
to have the means of comparing the ſtrata of Ballycaſtle, 
with thoſe of other collieries in diſtant parts of the king- 
dom, for which reaſon an account of them is ſubjoined, 
from a letter written by John Evans, miner. 


Account 
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Account of the Ballycaft le Strata, above; and under the preſent 
evorking Coal, at Gobb Mine, by John Evans, Miner. 


Yds. Feet. 


Whin-ſftone = 20 0 This is the ſame ſpecies of ſtone as 
| the haſaltes of Fairhead, and is 
unpertectly columnar, 


Floating ſlate = - 8 © 
Yellow freeſtone = 14 0 
Slate and coal - - 7 o 
Hard grey freeſtone 30 0 
Preſent working coal x 2 
Slate, the ſeat of the 
cola - SI 
Cont == <e HM 
Bording and ſlate - 6 o. 
White freeſtone 12 0 
Coal and flate - x 0 
Grey freeſtone - 12 © 
Shivery freettone - 7 o 


Thus far the diſpoſition and thickneſs 
4 

of the ſtrata, appears to be marked 

with solerable exactneſs, as far as 

one can judge by looking at the face 


. . . v4 1 
of tne precipice It is dincult to 


obſerve - with accuracy the lower 

ſtrata, becauſe of the rubbiſh, co- 

vered with an imperfect vegetation, 

toward the baſe of the cliff. 
Slate 3 


Yellow freeſtone 10 


White limeſtone - x 2 Greyiſh limeſtone, abounding in 


marine ſhells, occurs hercabouts. 


Call 
White freeſtone 3 
Blue bind — * 93 
Sand ſtone bind 1 


Main coal, covered 
by the tea - - 6 o This is not known to the preſent 
workmen, | 


Total 145 Yards; 
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LETTER IV. 


Dear SIR, 


| | 1 N a former letter, I mentioned 
ſome reaſons, derived from the cement of an 


ancient caſtle in the iſland of Raghery, which 
might induce one to think, that, the Bally- 
caſtle collieries were wrought at a remote 
period of time &; but an accidental diſcovery || 
1 ſeems | 


See Letter II. page 30.—It is there mentioned, that 

2 ruined caſtle, celebrated, almoſt 500 years ago, for the 
defence which Bruce made in it againſt his enemies, in 
the reign of Edward the iſt, was built with mortar through 
which the cinders of ſea coal are, at this day, diſtinctly 
vilible; from whence a reaſonable proof was derived, that, 
D- | at 
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| ſeems to have put that matter beyond doubt, 


and has laid open a very curious circumſtance 
in the ancient hiſtory of this country. 
5 ABOUT 


at ſome period as early as the year 1300, ſea coal had been 
uſed as fuel in the iſland of Raghery. 


Further reflection on the ſubject might lead one to ſup- 


poſe, that the building of this caſtle was of much more 


ancient date, becauſe in the time of Edward I. the king- 
dom of Ireland was an almoſt uninterrupted foreſt; fo that 
the abundance of more convenient fuel would then have 


anticipated all neceſſity of ſearching for foſſil coal: indeed 
for ſeveral ages ſubſequent to the year 1171, at which time, 


the Engliſh invaders found Ireland to be a country over- 
run with wood, (Girald. Cambrenfis) inſtructions may fre- 
quently be found among the annual orders of government, 
to have ſucceſſive portions of foreſt cleared away, for the 
purpoſe of rendering the country acceſſible to the Engliſh 
forces; and it was not until four hundred years after, (about 
the latter end of Elizabeth's reign) . that any conſiderable 
progreſs was made in this work of devaſtation,—ZBoates's 


Nat. Hiſt. of Ireland. 


The architeQure of the building itſelf, would perhaps 
have afforded data, from whence the æra of its erection 
might have been reaſonably conjectured ; but nothing re- 
mains, at preſent, except a ſmall portion of the founda- 
tion, ſtanding on the brink of a precipice, entirely deſtitute 
of all ornament, and ſtyle of architecture; or any unuſual 

| | marks 
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Azour the year 1770 the miners, in puſhing 
forward an adit toward the bed of coal, at an 
unexplored part of the Ballycaitle cliff“, un- 
expectedly broke through the rock into a nar- 
row paſſage, ſo much contracted, and choaked 
up with various drippings and depoſits on its 
ſides and bottom, as rendered it impoſſible for 
any of the workmen to force through, that 
they might examine it farther T. Two lads 
were therefore made to creep in with candles, 
for the purpoſe of exploring this ſubterranean 
avenue f. They accordingly preſſed forward 
for a conſiderable time, with much labour and 

D 2 | difficulty, 


marks either of ignorance or ſcill in the builder, unleſs 
what may be derived from the circumſtance of the cinders 
being ſuffered to remain amid the cement. 


* The mine opened here has ſince been called the north 
ar, from its ſuperior value. 


+ Scarce any ſenſible contraction of dimenſions has taken 
place in the paſſages which were opened here 60 years ago, 
for the purpoſe of reaching the beds of coal in theſe cliffs. 


+ Their names were James Me Riernan and Wilkam 
 MNeal; they are ſtill employed as miners about theſe 


collieries. 
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difficulty, and at length entered into an ex- 


tenſive labyrinth, branching off into numerous 


apartments, in the mazes and windings of 


which they were completely bewildered and 


loſt. After various vain attempts to return, 


their lights were extinguiſhed, their voices 
became hoarſe, and exhauſted with frequent 
ſhouting, and at length, wearied and ſpirit- 
leſs, they ſat down together, in utter deſpair 


of an eſcape from this miſerable dungeon. 


IN the mean while, the workmen in the 
adit became alarmed for their ſafety, freſh 
hands were inceſſantly employed, and, in the 
courſe of twenty- four hours, the paſſage was 
ſo much opened as to admit ſome of the moſt 
active among the miners ; but the ſituation 
of the two unhappy priſoners, who had ſat 


down together in a very diſtant chamber of 


the cavern, prevented them altogether from 
hearing the noiſe and ſhouts of their friends, 
who thus laboured to aſſiſt them. 


 FokTUNATELY 
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FoRTUNATELY it occurred to one of the 
lads, (after his voice had become hoarſe with 
ſhouting) that the noiſe of miners hammers 
was often heard at conſiderable diſtances 
: through the coal works; in conſequence of 
this reflection, he took up a ſtone, which he 
frequently ſtruck againſt the ſides of the ca- 
vern; the noiſe of this was at length heard 
by the workmen, who, in their turn, adopted a 
ſimilar artifice; by this means each party was 
conducted toward the other, and the unfor- 
tunate adventurers extricated time enough to 
behold the ſun riſen in full ſplendor, which 
they had left the morning before juſt beginning 
to tinge the eaſtern horizon. | 5 


ON examining this ſubterranean wonder, it 
was found to be a complete gallery, which had 
been driven forward many hundred yards to 

| the bed of coal“: That it branched off into 
| | numerous 


* The adit had been carried forward about 450 yards, or 
a little more than a quarter of an Engliſh mile, and the level 
induſtriouſly preſerved. | 
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numerous chambers, where miners had carried 


on their different works*: That theſe cham- 
bers were dreſſed in a workman-like man- 


ner+: That pillars were left at proper 
intervals to ſupport the roof: In ſhort, it was 


found to be an extenſive mine, wrought by a 


ſet of people at leaſt as expert in the buſi- 
neſs as the preſent generation. Some remains 
of the tools, and even of the baſkets uſed in 
the works, were diſcovered, but in ſuch a de- 
cayed ſtate, that on being touched, they im- 
mediately crumbled to pieces. 
| | THE 


* There were 36 of theſe chambers diſcovered, and 
eſteemed ſo valuable as again to be occupied by the work- 
men who diſcovered them. | 


+ The ſides and ſupports of the pits were even, and 


well ſquared : that part of the coal which lay contiguous 


to the gaw (fee Letter III.) was rejected by the old work- 

men; it is uſed by the preſent miners, who make no 

other objection to it, except that it breaks entirely into 
flack. | 


From the remains which were found, there is reaſon 


to belicve that the people who wrought theſe collieries 
| | anciently, 


* 
Iv 
+ 
X 
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THE antiquity of this work is pretty evi- 
dent from hence, that there does not remain 
the moſt remote tradition of it in the country; 
but it is ſtill more ſtrongly demonſtrable from 
a natural proceſs which has taken place ſince 
its formation; for the ſides and pillars were 
found covered with ſparry incruſtations, which 
the preſent workmen do not obſerve to be 
depoſited in any definite portion of time. 


Tre people of this place attribute theſe 
works to the Danes ; but a very flight con- 
ſideration of the ſubje& muſt ſatisfy any one 
that this opinion is 1ll-founded.—The Danes 
were never peaceable poſſeſſors of Ireland, 
but always engaged in bloody wars with the 
natives, in which they were alternately victors 
and vanquiſfed.—Like the eaſtern deſcendants 
of Iſhmael they ſtood at perpetual bay with 
all the world, their hand againſt every man, 
and every man's hand againſt them. 
| IT 
anciently, were acquainted with the uſe of iron, ſome ſmall 


pieces of which were found; it appeared as if ſome of 
their inſtruments had been thinly ſhod with that metal. 


* 
$ 
$ 
1 
+. 
by 
1 
ö 
1 
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IT is not ſurely, to the tumultuary and bar- 
barous armies of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, whoſe harveſt of wealth and power 
could only be expected from the rapid and 


hazardous ravages of war, that we are to 


attribute the flow and toilſome operations of 
peace, which are carried on only where popu- 


lation, civilization, and trade flouriſh in an 


extreme degree*. . 


EL WHILE 


* In the year 795, the northern nations firſt inyaded, and 
deſolated the Iriſh coaſt, particularly the iſland of Recran 
(Raghery), which they deſtroyed with fire and ſword, 
treating the profeſſors of Chriſtianity with the utmoſt cru- 
ny. | | | 


In the year 1 170, the firſt party of Britiſh invaders came 
into Ireland, to ſupport a chieftain of the province of Lein- 


ter. | : 


| During this wretched interval] of three hundred and . 5 


venty- ſive years, each ſucceeding event, in the annals of 


this unfortunate iſland, is diſtinguiſhable from the preceding, 
only by a variety in its general characters of ruin and deſo- 


lation, or in its tides of human blood. Hence it naturally 


came to paſs, that, the Engliſh invaders, under Henry 
« II, did not find any ſtone houſing at all among the 
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WII X Ireland lay yet proſtrate, and gaſp- 
ing under the fatal wounds received in a bloody 
ſtruggle of more than three hundred years, 


againſt theſe northern invaders, the Engliſh, 


under Henry the Second, made their ſucceſsful 


inroad, and eaſily eſtabliſhed themſelves in a 


feeble and diſtracted country; from which 
time, till the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, this iſland preſents little to our view but 
a waſteful ſcene of miſery and deſolation“. 


THAT 


« Iriſh, any money, any foreign trade, nor any learning 


“ neither geometry, aſtronomy, anatomy, architecture, 


« engineery, painting, carving, nor any kind of manu- 
&« facture, nor the leaſt uſe of navigation, nor the art mi- 
« litary.”—Petty's Polit. Anat. of Ireland. 


The events of this period, ſeem, therefore, altogether 
hoſtile to thoſe permanent exertions of induſtry, which are 
required in the operations of extenſive mining. 


Upon the firſt ſettlement of the Engliſh in Ire- 
land, the kingdom inſtantly became rent into two 
hoſtile nations, whoſe ſwords continued unſheathed for 
ages; — mutually inveterate almoſt to madneſs, and matched, 
during the ſpace of four hundred years, (from the invaſion of 
Henry II. to the middle of Qucen Elizabeth's reign,) 

| in 


A.D. 


1170. 


A. D. 


1558. 


2 602. 
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THAT theſe collieries could havebeen wrought 
during this period ſeems extremely impro- 
bable. 


in fo unhappy a degree of equality, as rendered each, 


effectually capable of haraſſing the other, without the leaſt 
advantage to itſelf. Se 


The vigour of Elizabeth's adminiſtration, uniting. a 
powerful Britiſh force with the collected ſtrength of the 
Engliſh pale in Ireland, became, at length, decidedly ſu- 
perior ; and after a dreadful ſtruggle, which continued to 
the end of her reign, broke down every barrier from 


ſea to ſea, leaving to her ſucceſſor James I. a country 


deluged with blood, a nation breathleſs, exhauſted, 
proſtrate, but not ſubdued ; and peaceable, only becauſe in- 
capable any longer to raiſe the arm of war. 


James enjoyed, on the throne of England, that peace 
which had been ſo dearly purchaſed by the abilities of 
his predeceſſor ; and, during a quiet interval of thirty-ſix 
years, the longeſt that Ireland had experienced for more 


than eight centuries, the new Engiſh Settlers, (as they were 


called,) who reſorted thither in conſiderable numbers, 
brought with them the arts and induſtry of Britain, —mines 


of iron and ſilver were diſcovered and wrought; improve- 


ments in tillage were introduced ; and the country, which 
from depopulation, and total negle& of cultivation for ſo 
many ages, had become a continued foreſt, being cleared in 
many places, began to afſume a partial character of civiliza- 
tion, —See Nat. Hiſt. of Ireland, by Boates and others. 

| | Bit 


* 
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bable.—We are all along execrated by the 


Engliſh writers as a nation of barbarians, and 


our country curſed as a wilderneſs of foreſts 


and bogs,—It is not then to be ſuppoſed 
that a ſavage people ſhould ranſack the bowels 


of the earth for coal, while their woods and 
bogs afforded ſuch abundant fuel to their 


hand. 
| UpON 


But that unconquerable ſpirit, which, even the abilities of 
Elizabeth had only for a time overborne, but not deſtroyed, 
ſullenly rejecting the arts of peace, nouriſhed in ſilenee by 
inveterate prejudice, by the keen remembrance of ancient 
claims, and by the foitering hand of a jealous religion, in- 
ſenſibly recovered its native ſtrength and ferocity ; and burſt- 
ing at length through all its iron chains, during the unhappy 
reign of Charles I. involved the kingdom in a ſcene of 
horror, which humanity can have no pleaſure in. record- 
is | Sp” 

The fierce and active arm of Cromwell again chained it 
down in blood; until the unhappy events of James the IId's 
reign once more ſet it Jooſe, in all the terrors of regular 
military array, at the Gre cloſe of the laſt century; 
and it is to the fortune and abilities of William III. that this 
kingdom is indebted for the firſt century of peace which it 
has ever enjoyed, ſince the days, wherein its honourable 
and inoffenſive eſtabliſhments were overturned, by the ſavage 
band of northern invaders. 


A.D. 
1641. 


1652. 


1688. 
1690. 


—_— —— ¶ — tot 
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Urox the whole, during the dreary inter- 


val of near a thouſand years, from the eighth 


to the eighteenth century, it is vain to look 
for the laboured works of induſtry and peace, 
in a kingdom where war was the only trade, 1 
and where all property turned on the edge ot 
the ſword*, L 

THE 


About the middle of the ſeventeenth century, the firſt 
coal mine was accidently diſcovered by the Engliſh ſettlers 
in the county of Carlow, and was afterward ſucceſsfully 
wrought by Mr. Chriſtopher Wandesforth.—Boates's Nat. 
Hiſt. | 


Shortly after this Doctor Boates wrote his Natural Hiſtory 
of Ireland, in which he mentions, that this was the only 


bed of coals then known i in Ireland. 


Between the years 1660 and 1670 Sir William Petty 
had - probably completed his ſurvey of Ireland, in which 
the ſituation and circumſtances of Ballycaſtle are noted with | 
conſiderable attention; even ſalt works are marked as 
ſtanding between the town and promontory of Fairhead, in 
the ſite of the preſent ſalt-houſe ; but no mention what- 
ever is made of coal works, nor even of the exiſtence of 
beds of coal there, though at this period wood fnel was 
become a very ſcarce and expenſive article. 


In 
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Tre diſcovery of this colliery 1s one of 
thoſe proofs, which, without directly deciding 
either time or perſons, tend ſtrongly to ſhew 
that there was an age when Ireland enjoyed a 
conſiderable ſhare of civilization. Vet, moſt 
of the Engliſh writers, conceiving this deſo- 
late and diſtracted kingdom to have been na- 
turally ſuch as they found it, eagerly pro- 
nounced it, with all the intemperate bitterneſs 
of enemies, to be a nation without laws, 
without monuments, without records, without 

| | any 


| In the year 1721 the firſt application was made to Par- 
liament by the Honorable R. Stewart, Thomas Burgh, 

Eſq; and others, for aid to work the Ballycaſtle col- 

lieries.—See Journals of Iriſh Houſe of Comnicns. 


From this recorded evidence it appears almoſt certain, 
that this mine could not have been wrought at any period 
ſubſequent to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that is, later 
than the year 1602; and whoever ſhall launch forth into 
the annals of Ireland during the preceding ages, will find 
himſelf extremely embarraſſed to diſcover any moment of 
time at which, either the means, or neceſſity of the kingdom 
could admit of it, until he ſhall have reached the peaceful 
ſhore, which bounds the turbulent chaos of events that ſuc- 
ceeded the eighth century. | 
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Engliſh*, which were original in their kind}, 
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any traces whatever of former civilization : 


but many things which have ſtill eſcaped the 
wreck of time, and the fury of invaders, 


concur in demonſtrating this to be a haſty aſ- 


ſertion. 


Taz round towers of Ireland are, alone ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew, that there were public monu- 
ments in Ireland before the arrival of the 


and 


* Giraldus Cambrenſis, who came over to Ireland with 
Henry II. 1172, calls them Turres Eccleſiaſticæ que 
more patrio arctæ ſunt et altæ, nec non et rotundæ.“ This 
authority for the exiſtence of an ancient file of building in 
Ireland is unqueſtionable. 


+ There have been but two buildings of this ſpecies 
hitherto diſcovered out of Ireland ; they are both in Scot- 
land, and the faſhion of them has probably been borrowed 
from this country, where they are ſtill extremely numerous. 
One of theſe, uſually called a Pictiſh tower, ſtands at 
Abernethy in Perthſhire, and feems to be of a very ancient 
date: The other is at Brechin in Angus-ſhire, probably 


much more modern than the former. 


More than ſixty of theſe curious buildings ſtill remain in 
Ireland, but they are haſtenipg rapidly to ruin. 
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and not inelegant in their ſtructure.— The 
remains of our ancient religious buildings 
which may be ſeen in the valley of Glenda- 
lough, at Clonmacnois *, and many other parts 
of the iſland, exhibit a ſpecies of architec- 
ture by no means deformed, and yet differ- 
ing exceedingly both from the Grecian ſtyle 
of building, and from the Gothic orders 
which were adopted in Britain.—The few 
ſcattered fragments of the Brehon laws, which 
have been recovered by our ingenious Engliſh 
champion Colonel Vallancey, among many 
curious particulars reſpecting the preſerva- 
tion of private property, inflict ſevere penal- 
ties on the perſon who ſhall injure his neigh- 
bour's trees, every ſort of which is enume- 
rated, and even the ſhrubs and underwood 
are guarded by ſanctions.—It appears from 
hence, that there was a time when this iſſand 
was not a kingdom over- run with foreſts and 
bogs; when fuel was actually ſcarce, and 
laws 


* Buile anno dom. 547.— Lide Sir Fames Wand. 
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laws made to defend it, as the property of 


individuals“. 


THE 


* It may not appear unreaſonable to date the working 
of the Ballycaſtle collieries at ſuch a remote period as 
this, when, from theſe laws of the Brehons, one may natu- 
rally infer, that wood was | by no means a redundant article 


in Ireland. Though turf has been our common fuel for 
ſeveral years paſt, yet are there many circumſtances which 


muſt lead one to imagine that this ſubſtance has been entirely 


generated within theſe laſt thouſand years, while tillage, and 
all attention to agriculture, gave place to war and rapine 
alone. This will not appear ſurpriſing to any perſon who 


conſiders that turf bog encreaſes by a proceſs much re- 


| ſembling vegetation, and that the beſt land, if neglected, 


may, from various accidents, very ſoon be reduced to a ſtate 
of rank bog. It is indeed next to demonſtration that 
many of the places where turf is cut at preſent have been 
once arable land, veſtiges of which are diſcoverable at 


great depths, and wooden paleings traced many feet 


under the ſurface. Even at this day, marks of the plough 
appear on the ſummit of ſeveral mountains in the North of 


Ireland, where the great population of that country (which 


is at preſent better inhabited than moſt parts of Europe) 
has not yet ſpread itſelf. The following inſtance will 


ſhew how extenſive may be the encreaſe of bog in a 


deſolate country, even in ſo ſhort. a period as one hun- 


dred Jene. 


„ When O'Donnell and "RO came to the relief of 


« Kinſale, they waſted the country as they came through 
| “ Connaught, 
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Tux numerous inſtruments of peace and 
war, the many curious and coſtly ornaments 
of dreſs*, which are every day dug out of 
our fields, afford abundant proots, that the 
arts once flouriſhed in Ireland, and that the 
precious metals were not unknown here. Of 
the latter, many are exquiſitely wrought, 
many of ſuch intrinſic value, as to prove that 
gold and filver once abounded in Ireland in 
prodigious quantityf, that there was a time 


when we had more than the bare neceſſaries 


1 of 


6“ Connaught, which by means of the Earl of Clanrickard 
« was generally loyal; and there is a great tract of ground, 
„ now a bog, which was then plowed land ; and there re- 
„ mains the manſion houſe of my Lord in the midſt of it. 
« If, therefore, want of induſtry has, in our remembrance, 
« made one bog, no wonder if a country, famous for 
« ]azineſs, as Ireland now is, abound with them. ”— ide 
Letter from Mr. William King io the Dublin Society, written 
about the end of the laſt century. 


“See Muſeum of Trin. Col. Dublin. See Collection 
of the Royal Iriſh Academy. See Colonel Vallancey's 
Collectanea de reb. Hib. | 


+ Within the limits of my own knowledge, golden or- 
naments have been found to the amount of near one thou- 
ſand pounds in value. | 


r 2 
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of life, and when poverty did not compel us 


to pay our taxes in cattle. 


Tux greater part of theſe are originals in 
their kind, unlike to any thing known at 
preſent, and of ſuch decided antiquity, that 


even their uſes and purpoſes can rarely be 


inferred, by any analogy derived from things 
in uſe at this day; tending in the cleareſt 
manner to demonſtrate, that, the ancient 
arts and faſhions of this iſland have not 
been borrowed from our Britiſh neighbours, 
at any time poſterior to the Norman con- 


queſt. 


Bor it is not in architecture, or mere me- 
chanical works alone, that the early Iriſh 
ſeem to have made a tolerable proficiency.— 
Whoever will take the trouble to conſult 
ancient authors that have treated of this 
country, may perhaps be ſatisfied, that it has 
been, many ages ſince, the ſeat of learning 


and of piety. 


Tux 
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Tux venerable Bede lived eleven hundred 


years ago“, and he ſpeaks of it as à rich 


and happy kingdom, undiſturbed by thoſe 
bloody wars which harraſſed the reſt of the 
world during the barbarous ages+ ;—as a land 
to which the nobility and gentry of Britain 
reſorted for their education ;—as a nation 


which gratuitouſly afforded maintenance, books 


and maſters, to all ſtrangers, who came thither 


for the ſake of learning. 


IT 


* Bede was born A. D. 678. 


+ Inſulæ hujus ſitus eſt amænus, ac adverſantium exte- 


rarum carens bello nationum.— Bede Vita S. Columbi. 


cab. I, 


t Kru ibidem (in Hibernii) multi Nobilium ſimul et 
Mediocrum de gente Anglorum, qui relicta inſulâ patri, 
vel Divine Lectionis, ſeu continentioris vitæ gratia, eo 
ſeceſſerunt —Quos omnes Scoti, libentiſſime ſuſcipientes, 
vicum iis quotidianum fine precio, libros quoque ad legen- 
dum, et magiſterium gratuitum præberi curabant.— Hede 


Hit. Gent. Angl. lib. 3, c. 27. 


5 © The Saxons flocked to Ireland as to a great mart for 
% learning—hence we ſind this expreſſion ſo often among 


7 Our writerS-fuch 4 perſon was ſent over to Ireland to be 


E 2 „ educated, 
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Ir may perhaps be objected, that the learn- 
ing of theſe days was nothing but the muſty 
knowledge 


« equcated.—Nor is there any reaſon to wonder that Ire- 
& land, now rude and barbarous, ſhould once have been ſo 
e full of learning and piety, when the reſt of the world was 
& involved in barbariſm—for ſo the wiſdom of Providence 
& ordereth it, that a ſhoot of knowledge may {till remain 
for the good of mankind.” — Vide Camden's Britannia. 


One ſhould naturally ſuppoſe, that the weighty authority 
of vencrable Bede, in the ſeventh century, ſupported by the 
matured judgment of learned Camden, in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, might be eſteemed ſufficient proof of this plain hiſto» 
rical fact, —that, during the barbarous ages, this iſland was 
the peaceful ſeat of literature, to which the inhabitants of 
Britain reſorted for their education. However, as it is a 
truth, ſomchow unwillingly received, by men who have 
been accuſtomed to maintain a contrary opinion, it may be 
worth while to add to Bede and Camden a few addi- 
tional witneſſes, equally competent to bear evidence, and 
equally unexceptionable in the fairneſs of their teſti- 
mony. 


A letter of the ſeventh century is ſtill preſerved, written 
| by a Britiſh author, Aldhelm, to his friend Eafrid, juſt re- 
turned from Ireland, whither he had been ſent for his edu- 
cation. In this letter, Aldhelm appears hurt at the fuperior 
literary reputation of that kingdom; and after bearing ho- 
nourable telumony in its favour, at length exclaims with 
| | impatience 


— — —E—— AE 
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knowledge of a monaſtery, and its boaſted 


piety little elſe than the rank ſuperſtition of 
| the 


impatience—* But why ſhould Ireland, to which ſtudents 
„ (ail from hence in ſuch prodigious numbers, enjoy this 
e extraordinary privilege, as if, in the fruitful ſoil of Bri- 
« tain, Græcian and Roman maſters could no where be 

« found.” “ Cur (inquam) Hibernia quo catervatim ex- 
s hinc lectores claſſibus advecti confluunt, ineffabili quodam 
« privilegio efferatur? ac fi iſtic, fxcundo Britanniæ in 
« Ceſpite, Didaſcali Argivi, Quirites, reperiri minime 
« queant. £Zpi/t. Aldhelmi ad FLafridum, A. D. 090 
See Sylloge Epiſt. His. 


William of Malmeſbury, (an Engliſh writer of the year 
1130) ſpeaking of Alfred, King of the Northumbrians, 
aſſerts, in the cleareſt terms, that he went to Ircland, where, 
in the midit of literary eaſe and quiet, he was inſtrudted in 
every ſpecies of philoſophy. “ In Hiberniam ſiquidem 
« fſecedens, (ibiq magno otio literis imbutus) omni Philoſophia 
« compoſuerat animum.“ Calielnius [4 Lali, eſourienſis, l. 1, 
dle Ge/t. Angl. 


Toward the latter end of the ſeventh century, attempts 
were made to convert the northern Germans to Chriſti— 
anity; and, © among the twelve perions ſent on the Ger- 
« man mifion, the molt famous was Wellebrod, born of 
« Saxon parents in Northumberland, but 28 had pur- 
« ſued his fludies in Ireland. For religion, and the liberal 

& ſclences, at: ſo much, at that ume, in this latter iſle, 
| that 


— — — 
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the church of Rome. Much, however, may 


be ſaid to invalidate theſe objections. | 


Is a country where aſtronomy was ſuc- 
ceſsfully cultivated ; from whoſe ſchools Vir- 


gilius went forth, many ages before the days 


of Copernicus, to teach the true ſyſtem of the 
earth, amid the cavils of an unenlightened 
world; in ſuch a kingdom, it can hardly be 
ſaid with propriety, that ſcience was totally 
neglected*. 8 5 


WIRE the Roman, the Greek, and 
Eaſtern languages were generally ſtudied ; 


where individuals could be found, who had | 
braved the dangers of a voyage to Athens, 


the native ſeat of literary elegance; where the 
Ignorance 


« that the Engliſh went thither in great numbers for their 
education. Sce Maſcou's Hiſt, of the ancient Germans, 


41 5˙ Section 4. 


* See account of Virgilius in Maſcou's Hiſt. of ancient 
Germans—in Pope Zachary's Epiſt. &c. &c.—Sce Let- 
ter V. of this work. | 
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ignorance of the continental clergy, even in 
their Latin tongue, was held up as a ſubject 
of ridicule; one muſt conclude that literature 
was not there entirely diſregarded, that ſome- 
thing more than mere miſſals and monkiſh 
legends muſt have been read among ſuch a 


people*. 


THost talents, and that learning which, 
in a humiliating ſituation, could procure to 
Albin and Clement the patronage of Charles 
the Great, and induced that illuſtrious prince, 
the reviver of letters in France, to place his 
favoured univerſities of Paris and Pavia, un- 
der the care of two friendleſs and unpro- 
tected natives of a diſtant ifland : that daring 
and acute genius, ſupported by ſcience and 
literature, which extorted encomiums even 
ſrom the cnemies of Erigena; which pro- 
cured for him the confidence and - friendſhip 

of 


* See works of Sedulius—Spelman's account of John 
Erigena, in life of King Alfred Account of ſirſt breach 


between Boniface and Virgilius, &c. &c. 
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of Charles the Bald of France, and finally 
raiſed him to the honourable ſtation of pre- 
ceptor to Alfred the Great of England *; 
ſuch abilities, and ſuch learning, cannot eaſily 


be depreciated, without depreſſing, at the ſame 


time, the judgment and character of theſe 
illuſtrious princes, far below the ſlandard by 
which they have hitherto been claſſed in the 


page of hiſtory. 


CIRCUMSTANCES and evidences ſuch as 
theſe, ſeem to afford the cleareſt teſtimony, 
that ſcience and literature were not neglected 
in Ireland, at this early period ; and whoever 
will conſult the works of Archbiſhop Uſher, 
may be ſatisfied, that ſuperſtition was by no 
means the prevailing charaQer of its reli- 
gion. 


THA“ 


* Johannes Erigena, Hibernus, &c.—vir ingenio præacuto, 
ſingulari doctrina (pro captu ſeculi quod agebat) cum artium, 
tum linguarum, preſertim Græcæ, Chaldaicæ, et Arabicæ, 


&c,— /Elfredi magui Vila, l. 2, p. 99. Oxonii, 1688.— 


See alſo Charader of Erigena in Moſheim's Lccleſ. Hit. 
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Tuar excellent and learned author has 
clearly demonſtrated, that the fupremacy of 
Rome was unknown to the ancicnt Iriſh ; that 
the worſhip of ſaints and images was held in 
abhorrence, and no ceremonies uſed which 
were not ſtrictly warranted by ſcripture ; that 
all deſcriptions of people were allowed, and 
deſired, to conſult the ſacred writings as their 
only rule of conduct; and from the paſſages 
quoted by their teachers, it appears, chat they 
read the original, as their proper authority, 
and often corrected the Latin text *.—In ſhort, 
from the evidence produced by this learned 
and faithful writer, we have the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſon to conclude that this iſland enjoyed the 
bleſſings of a pure and enlightened picty, 
ſuch as our Saviour himſclf taught, uncm- 
barraſſed by any of the idle tenets of the 
Romiſh church; and that it is to the Engliith 
invaders of the twelfth century we are chiefly 
indebted for the etablithinent of a religion 


iich 


* See a curious treatiſe of Archbiſhop Uſher on the 
religion of the ancient Iriſh, 
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which has deluged the kingdom with blood, 
and been the great ſource of almoſt all its 
calamities. = 


I rear you may be ready to ſtart at this, 
as a paradox too wild, and too novel, to gain 
credit —Accuſe the proteſtant kingdom of 
England of introducing popery, with all its 
attendant train of miſeries, into Ireland? and 
applaud the Iriſh as the genuine votaries of 
the reformed religion !—Yet, methinks, when 
we caſt our eyes on King Henry the ſecond, 
advancing toward this devoted nation, bearing 
in one hand the bloody ſword of war, and in 
the other the iniquitous bull of Pope Adrian, 
which inveſted him with unlimited authority to 
root out hereſy, and to extend the empire of 
Rome*,—we ſee an irrefragable argument to | 
prove that this was not originally an iſland of 


popiſh 


* To Ireland alſo by King Henry (Le Fitz 
Of Maude, daughter of ſirſt Henry) 
That conquercd it for their great hereſy. 


Vide Harding's Chron. c. 241. 
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popiſh ſaints, and that the juriſdiction of Rome 
was not unqueſtionably eſtabliſhed here; ſince 
it does by no means accord with the principles 
of that court, to ſacrifice its obſequious vota- 
rics to the ambition of a proud prince, who 
ſcemed but ill ſuited to accommodate himſelf 
implicitly to the papal authority. 


In fine, many and unequivocal circum- 
ſtances concur, to prove, that, during the 
barbarous ages, when the reſt of Europe was 
involved in all the horrors of bloodſhed, igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, this ſequeſtered iſland 
enjoyed the bleſſings of peace, of learning, 
and of a pure religion, and was literally the 
happy country deſcribed in the following lines 
by St. Donatus, a bithop of Etruria, who died 
in the year 840. | 


% Far weſtward lies an iſle of ancient fame, 
© By nature bleſs'd, and Scotia® is her name; 
| | *© An 


* The ancient name of Ireland. —Yide Bede and others 
in many places, See Letter V. page go, , this work. 


| 
| 
i 
[ 
: 


—— — ſ —— — 


——— 
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— 


* 
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« An iſland rich—exhauſtleſs is her ſtore 
Of veiny ſilver and of golden ore*; 
Her fruitful ſoil for ever teems with wealth, 


La 


C 


* 


„ With gems + her waters, and her air with 


66 health. 


« Her verdant fields with milk and honey 


„ flow, 
Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin ſnow 3 
cc ler waving furrows float with bearded corn, 


La) 
Lay 


&« And arms and arts her envy'd ſons adorn. 


« No ſavage bear with lawleſs fury roves, 
No rav'ning lion thro* her ſacred groves, 


No poiſon there infects, no ſcaly ſnake 


Creeps thro? the graſs, nor frog en the 
c lake. 
& An | 


Gold has been found in the counties of Wicklow, 
and Londonderry. — , 8 Hist. 


+ Pearls are ſtill found in many rivers of Ireland, fome 
of them very valuable. — See Afuſcum of Trin. Coll. Dub. 
ee an Account of the Pearl Fißbery ef Ireland, l. * 4 Ser 
Boberi Reding. | 
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« An iſland worthy of its pious race, 


« In war triumphant, and unmatch'd in 


< peace” 
I remain vour's. 
y 


* Finibus occiduis deſcribitur optima tellus, 
Nomine, et antiquis Scotia ſcripta libris. 
Inſula dives opum, gemmarum, veſtis, et auri; 
Commoda corporibus aere, ſole, ſolo. 
Melle fluit, pulchris et lacteis Scotia campis, 
Veſtibus atque armis, frugibus, arte, viris. 
Urſorum rabies nulla eſt ibi; ſæva Leonum 
Semina nec unquam Scotica terra tulit. 
Nulla venena nocent, nec Serpens ſerpit in herba; 
Nec conqueſta canit garrula Rana lacu. 
In qua Scotorum gentes habitare merentur, 
Inclyta gens hominum milite, pace, ſide. 
Vide Hibernia Dominicana, page 8. 


LETTER 


3 omen erne OO * 


LETTER V. 


DAR Sin, 


Tur tevtation with which 
| you ſeem to acknowledge the ſpiritual inde- 
pendence of the ancient Iriſh, and the chaite 
ſimplicity of their religion, has induced me 
to conſider, with repeate.i attention, the rea- 
ſons which might have inſluenced my opinion 


on that ſubje&*. 
1 . 


In the Feclefiaſtical Journal of the year 1787, pub- 
liſhed at Rome, it is aſſerted, that, Philoſophical Hereſie 
in Ireland has adapted facts to its own ideas, inſtead 
&« of conforming its ideas to facts, when it affirms, that, 
« the faithful and learned Uſher has clearly demonſtrated, 
« that the ſupremacy of Rome was unknown to the ancient 

| | « Iriſh; 


„ 
** 


— ——— — — — 
————— —́—ͤ— — Eee a 


— — 
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As I well know the delight, wherewith 
you are wont to contemplate the brighter 
periods which occur in the hiſtory of nations, 
I ſhall have great ſatisfaction in laying before. 
you a little abſtract of ſuch prominent events, 
in the annals of the ancient Iriſh, as ſeem moſt 
likely to decide the general character of the 


nation, and which depend on authorities that 


are, 


& ]riſh :—that the worſhip of ſaints and images was held 
« jn abhorrence : and that the ſcriptures were to all men 
« the only acknowledged rule of faith.” —See Giornale He— 
cleſiaſtico di Roma, April 1787. Sec letter IV. p. 73. 5 ona 


work. 


If the writer of this Catholick Journal, to whom I am 
much indebted for his indulgence to the general faults of 
theſe letters, wiſhes to combat my illuſtrious predeceiior in 
the Proteſtant Univerſity of Dublin, his works lie before 
the public, and I have little doubt that Archbiſhop Uſaer 
will be found a Grant indeed in literature, an antagoniſt in- 
vincible even in Death. 


But my own credit, as a faith ful writer, has required 
me to ſhew that I have not in this inſtance ado wpred my 
opinion, except on the ſtrongeſt grounds of probability; 
for which reaſon this letter is here inſerted, though not 
publiſhed in the ſirſt edition of this work, as being foreiga 
from the ſuliect. 
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are, in their own nature, the leaſt queſ- 


tionable. 


Wilm the miſſionaries of chriſtianity firſt 5th Cent. 
came into Ireland, the Roman Catholic Religion 
had no exiſtence : there was indeed a biſhop 
of Rome, polleiſed of uncommon influence and 
power; but, the peculiar ſyſtem, whoſe diſtin- 
guiſhing features are, the ſpiritual ſupremacy 
of Rome over all the world, the adoration 
of ſaints and images, the belief of tranſub- 
ſtantiation in the elements of the Euchariſt, 
and the adoption of numberleſs opinions and 
ceremonies, upon other authority than the 
ſacred {criptures,—this ſyſtem was not yet in 


exiſtence *. 


IT is therefore abſolutely certain, that Pa- A. D. 
| 4.30z 


4315 
&c. 


ladius, Patricius, and their immediate dilci— 
ples, in the beginning of the 5th century, did 
not introduce into Ireland the Roman Catholic 
' Religion : 


* See Moſkeim or any other . eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
nn 4 52 &c. 


3th Cent. 


A.D. 
490. 
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Religion : how on the contrary, it is extremely 
probable, that theſe early miſſionaries taught, 
and maintained, that religion, wherein they 
chemſelves had been educated, and for which 
| they had undergone conſiderable diſtreſs and 


dan ger. | 


TowaRD the «' os: of this century lived the 
venerable de edulius *, 41 eccleſiaſtic, whoſe 
wo. ks have fortunately eſcaped the ruin of 
time, and barbarian nations. | 


Tris venerable author, far from diſtract- 
ing the attention, in religious adoration, 
from the ſupreme Being, to inferior objects; 
far ſrom recommending the worſhip of ſaints 


and martyrs, expreſsly affirms, “ that it is 


$6 tlie 


* © Sedulius, vir venerabilis,” is the epithet given to 


| him by the Pontiff Gelaſius in the Roman ſynod. 


This Scdulius lived about the year 490, according to 
Ulher, Ware, &c. ; according to the French biographers, 
who have perhaps confounded him with Sedulius ſecundus, | 
he lived in the 7th century.—Bur all parties agree that he 
Vas an Iriſh eccleſiaſtic, and that the works uſually attri- 
buted to him are authentic. 


cc 


Cc 
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« the crime of impicty to adore any other gti: Cent. 


beſides the Father, Son and IIoly Spi- 
rit * 2? | | 


| Ix terms almoſt adapted to the warm language 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
00 
cc 
cc 
ce 
ce 


66 


of the reformation, he ſhews, © how great! 


they have erred, who, ſuppoſing that the 


inviſible God could be wc: 7..;cu wrough 


a viſible form, have changed the glory of 


an incorruptible being into an image made 


like to corruptible man.—Senſclefs ! not to 


percetve that there can be no ſimilitude be- 


9 


tween what is liſeleſs, and that which 


is immortal; thus offering to idols, the 


attributes and honour due only to the 


3 7 ; 8 5 ! - 4” 8 e SA * | 170 
Aluligh y; ſetting themlelves at a diſtance 
i Py . 


from the Lord of Lite, and al-:ding_ only 


by that whick is dead: — for ſarcly God 


1 --*.. 5” canner 


* cc Breviter, et omni in unum collect deſinitione, 


v6 


"ar 


1528, 


adnrore alm proter patram, ſilium, & ſpiritum ſanc- 
tum impietatis cit crimen,” Hide Sedulii Scots Hilernenſis 


omnes Epillolas Pauli Collectuneum. Baſileæ, A. . 


— ——— — — 
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zi Cent. * cannot be known in images of ſtone or 


6e metal*.” 


Ar the time wherein Sedulius lived, a Latin 
tranJation of the ſcriptures had been adopted 
in the church of Rome +; which in later times 
aſſumed the form of the vulgate tranſlation, and 
finally received the ſolemn approbation of the 
Roman Pontiff, Sixtus V. How little this un- 
prejudiced commentator valued the example 
and authority of Rome, in compariſon of 
the weightier conſideration of truth and reaſon, 
may eaſily be known from his frequent cen- 

> ſures 


Non intelligentes nullam ſimilitudinem habere mortuum 
immortalis, nomen et honorem Dei idolis dederunt; à 
vivo enim Deo recedentes, mortuis favent. Nomen Dei 
dederunt iis qui non ſunt Dei, lapidibus (ſc.) et lignis atq: 
Metallis; ſed Deus non cognoſcitur vel in lapide vel 
ligno, &. / ide Sedulii Com. in Epiſt ad Rom. paſſim. 


+ Authores Eceleſiaſtici, ab hinc mille annis, ſola vulgata 
verſione uſi ſunt, ſolam commentati ſunt, et vigiliis ſuis 


illuſtrarunt; cœteræ omnes verſiones vel a Catholica Ec- 
cleſiã exterminantur, vel in tenebris deliteſcunt.— See Edt- 


tion of Pope Sixtus V. bible, Paris, A. D. 1528. 
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ſures of the Latin tranſlation, and his repeated 5th Cn. 


advice, that we ſhould rather “ conſult the 


„Hebrew and Greek verity *.“ 


Ix the ſucceeding age lived Columbus, the G@h a 


celebrated miſſionary of Ireland to the weltern 
iſlands of North Britain; and we have the au- 
thority of venerable Bede to warrant us in 
ſaying, that, in his days, the ſcripture was the 
only fountain from whence religious duties 


were immediately derived. That Columbus 
and his diſciples obſerved only thoſe works 


« of picty, and chaſtity, which they could 
learn in the prophetical, evangelical, and 


„ apoſtolical writings .? 
_ AT 


* In the old Teſtament he recommends to us—“ He- 
« braicam Veritatem.”—TUher,—In his ov{crvations on the 
new Teſtament theſe expreſſions often occur“ In Greco 


« melius Habet, verius apud Grzcos”—* male legitur in 


„ Latinis Codi cibus.“ (Hide Sedulii Com paijim.) 


+. Religuit ſucceſſores lantum ea quæ propheticis, evan- 
gelicis, & apoſtolicis literis diſcere poteraut, pictatis et caſ- 
titatis opera diligenter obſervantes. Bede Hit. Tecleſ. 
lib. 3. c. 4. | 


A. D. 


560. 


„ih Cent. 
. 
630. 
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Ar no long interval after theſe primitive 
teachers, lived the pious biſhop Aidan, whoſe 
virtues and moderation procured him an ho- 
nourable miffion from his countrymen to Ol- 
wald king of Northumberland, who wiſhed to 
have his ſubjiects inſtructed in the chriſtian 
religion. | | 

In his unaſſuming age, we have reaſon to 
believe, that, no myllerious veil was drawn 
between the people and the ſacred writings ; 
but, on the contrary, we are told, “ that 


e all ſuch as went in Aidan's company, 


„ whether of the clergy or laity, were re- 


« quired to exerciſe themſelves in reading the 


« ſeriptures . 


ABOUT this period, the ecclcſiaſtics of -Ire- 
land ſupported a bold and open controverſy 
with the ſee of Rome, concerning the time of 
cclebraiing the feſtival of Eaſter. 

How 

* Omnes qui cum eo incedebant, five Adtonſi, five 


Laici, aut legendis ſcripturis, aut pſalmis diſcendis operam 


dare deberent.— Bede Hill. Eocliſ. lib. z. c. 4. 
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How unconſcious they were of Roman 7th Cent. 
chains, how little they were influenced even 
by Roman example and advice, may beſt 
be known irom the ineffectual prayer of 
the ſovereign Pontiit Honorius, „ Let not A. D. 
« {6 {mall a nation, ſituated in ſuch a re- 9225 
« mote corner of the earth, let it not, I 
& entreat, thus ſet up its own- wiſdom, 
& above that of the univerſal chriſtian 
& church, and the decrees of Roman ſy- 


e nodes 


Evxx in the amiable and gentle character of 
Aidan, the miſſionary from Ireland to the 
Northumbrians, we fee this national ſpirit of 
religious independence, and oppolitton to the 
church of Rome, expreſſed in terms exceed- 


ingly 


 * Exhortans (ſc. papa Honorius) ne paucitatem ſum in 
extremis terre finibus conſtitutam, fapientiorem anti: ws 
five modernis, qu per orbem terre erant, Chriſti Eccleſiis 
eſtimarent: neve contra Paſchales Computos, & decreta 
ſynodalium totius orbis Pontiſicum, aliud paſcha cclebra- 
rept.— See Bede, I. 2. c. 19. | | 


7th Cent. 
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ingly ſtrong, by Bede himſelf, the champion 


cc 


cc 


deteſt and condemn 


of Romiſh an, 


& AlDAN (ſays that author) was 2 man 


of uncommon gentleneſs, modeity and 


picty: the meſſenger of peace, charity, 
continence, humility ; and ſuperior to the 
Paſſions of anger, avarice, inſolence or Va- 
nity. Theſe things J praiſe as valuable in the 
ſiglit of heaven, — but that he refuſed to cele- 
brate the feſtival of Faſter according to the 
Romiſh canon, either from want of know- 
ledge of it, or overcome by the authority of 
his nation, this I cannot praiſe, but muſt 


* 79 


To Aidan, ſucceeded Colman, in his miſſion 


to the northern parts of England; “ and the 


L place 


* Qvod autem Paſcha non ſuo tempore obſervabat, vel 
canonicum ejus tempus ignorans, vel ſue gentis andctoritite 


ne agnitum ſequeretur devidus, non approbo nec laudo, &c. 


ide Bed. Hiſt. Gent. Angl. |, iiii. c. 3, 14. 
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place choſen for the diſpute which he was 5h Cear. 
„ ſent to maintain, concerning the feſtival of 

« Faſter, was a religious houſe in Yorkſhire, 

K whereot Hilda was abbeſs; which was the 

« more grateful to Colman, | becauſe that 
lady (a learned and devout woman) 

«© was a profeſſed enemy to all the rites of 


& Rome k.“ | 


_ Hence it appears, that in this age, the na- geo. 
tional church of Ireland ſtood torward, as an 
antagoniſt againſt the encroachments of Rome; 
and had ſecured a ſtrong party, even among 
the Britons, at this early period, in favour of 


its hereſies. 


In the fame century lived Oſwy king of 
Northumberland, into whole dominions the 
chriſtian religion had been introduced by the 
miffionaries of Ireland ; and venerable Bede, 

| the 


See Spotſwood*s Church Hiftory. 
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th Cent. the friend of Rome, informs us, that, this 


religion was not the Romiſh religion, fince 
« Ofwy, although educated in the Scottiſh, 


& (i. e. the Iriſh church) yet underitood the 


* Roman to be the catholic and apoltolic 


* church! 


Intellexerat veraciter, gramn/s cducates a Sretrs, 


— * . . 4 
quia fomana eſſet Catholica et Apoltolica Eecleſia.— 
1 
Cee Bede. 


As the name of Scotia is, at preſent, peculiarly ap- 
phed to North Britain, it may perhaps be neceſſary 10 
mention that this was the original name of /rcland alone, 
whole inhabitants weie called Scoti: In confequence af 
cchonizations from Treland into North Britain, the latter 
country became known by the name of Scotia Minor, and 
the retpectise inhabitants were then Scots of Ireland, or 
Scots of Albany. At length, Scotland became the appio- 


prizred name of North Britain. 


L tial! quote a few credible authorities in different 
2005, to prove that Hibernia and Scotia were ſynonimous: 
Whoever withes for more ample information (if it can be 
thopght neceſſary) may find it in the laſt edition of Sir 


James Ware's Antiquities of Ireland. 


44 Scotor ara 
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ABouT the middle of the eiche century, Sth Cut. 


4. 


n an eccleſiaſtic, a native of Irelun 704. 


taught 


* 


40 Scotorum Cumulos ler glacialis Ierne. | Ach Cent. 
| | Claudian. 


* 


/lilernia a Scotorum gentibus Colitur.“ 
Zibicus the Cofmog. — See Ware. 


© Hac inſula propior Britanniæ, &c. Colitur a Scotis.” 
Paulus Orojrus. 


Gens Scotorum incolit 5 Ith Cent. 
Bede, Vit. Ka Columb. | 


« Hlibernia dives Lactis et Mcllis inſula, nec vinearum 
„ expers, &c. Hwac proprie patria Scotorum cli.” 


Bede, Fiſt. Gent. Anglicans. 


— 6 YVrotig 


gth Cen. 


* Jiſula dives opum, gemmarum veſtis, et auri. 
F  Poema Sand. Donate. 


4 


jreland that we Srotland call.” 

Alfreds Tranjlution of Oraf ns.—See I arc. 
« Seotiam quoque partem Inſulz Britannia ditam eſſe 1 
«-aquilonarcm, quia gens Scotorum oxiginaliter ab his 
propagata (ſc. ab Scotis Hiberniæ) terram illam liabi- 
& tare dignoſcitur.”, 


c 


* 


Girald. Caml. Topog. A 


& Scott omnes Hilerniæ habitatores initio vocabantur.“ 


t 5 
Buchandu. Hiſtoria Rerum Scoticarum, 17 h Cent 


o ; 
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$th Cent. taught on the continent the true ſigure of the 
world, maintaining that the carth was pherical, 
that many parts of it were yet undiicovered, 
and that each nation had its reſpective an- 


tipodes. 


How ill this truth was adapted either to the 
religion or philoſophy of Italy, in that bar- 
barous age, may belt be interred from the 
angry and ignorant epiſtle of the Roman Pon- 
tiff Zachary, to Boniface, afterward his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the papal chair.—* If (ſays he) it be 
66 proved, that, Virgilius hath advanced this 
« jimpious and perverſe doctrine, that there 
<.exiſts another world, and other men under 
6 the earth, deprive him of his prieſthood, 
„ expel him from the church“. 


How 


* De perverſi autem et iniqua doctrinà, quam, contra 
Deum et animam ſuam locutus eſt, ſi clarifticatum fucrit, 


| ita eum conſiteri, quod alius mundus, et alii homines ſub 
{ terra ſint, huac, accito concilio, ab Eccleſ}4 pelle, ſacer- 
| dotis honore privatum. ide Uſher Syll. Epil. Hib.—See 
{ Ware's Iriſh Writers. —Sce Maſcaus Fi. Ancient Ger- 


maid. 
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How nobly does the manly and ingenuous 8th Cat. 


conduct of Virgihus, this early fon of ſct- 
ence, contraſt with the more timid and ac- 
commodating behaviour of venerable Bede! 
The former, born in a country of ſpiritual 
liberty and independence, dared boldly to 


avow the cauſe of truth and reaſon wherein 
he had been educated from his infancy; while 
Bede, the fond admirer of Iriſh literature, had 


indeed learned the true theory of the earth, 
but bending to the ſervitude of Rome, he of- 


fered up his trembling ſacriſice of homage and 


obedience, by acknowledging his belief, that 
the world was not inhabited through the whole 


circumference, becauſe there was no proof of 


it“: thus preſerving to the ſpiritual ſovereign 
of the church, his aſſumed dominion over all 


the nations of the earth. 


Or the religious independence and en- 
lightened ſtate of Ireland - during this ave, 
as contraſted with the ſpiritual flavery and 

ignorance 


* See Maſcou's Hiſt. of the Ancient Germans, I. 16. c. 26. 


| 
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8th Cent. Ignorance of the _ of Europe, we have an 


intereſting picture, delineated by the pen ol 


the learned Moſheim, a German writer. 


cc 


„ Tas labours and induſtry of the di- 


vines of this age” (fays that reſpectable 


author) * were totally employed in colleQ- 


cc 


cc 


(* 


ce 


ing the opinions and authorities of the 


theological writers of the firſt ſix centu- 


ries: and fo blind and ſervile was their 
vencration for theſe men, that they re- 
garded their dictates as infallible, and their 
writings as the boundaries of truth, be- 
yond which reaſon was not permitted to 


pull its reſearches. 


e THE Iriſh, who in this century were 
known by the name of Scots, were the 
only divines who refuſed to diſhonour 
* reaſon, by ſubmitting it implicitly to 
the dictates of authority. Naturally ſub- 
tile and ſagacious, they applied their phi- 


3 ſuch as it was, to the illuſtration 


of the truths and dockrines of religion; 
&© a method 
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© a method alinoit gencrally abhorred and Sth Tar. 


* exploded amongſt all other nations. 


„ T1at the Iriſh were lovers of learning; 


cc that they diſtinguiſned themſelves in theſe 


« times of ignorance, by the culture of the 


« ſciences, beyond all the other European 
© nations, travelling through the moſt diſtant 
lands with a view to improve and to com- 
„ municate their knowledge, is a fact with 
« which Ile been long acquainted, and 
is derived from the molt authentic records 


of antiquity *.“ 


In the middle of the ach century, the Por- 5 oth Cen. 


tenious doQrine of tranſubſtantiation was for- 
milly avowed by the church of Rome, 
wherein the lalichlul were required to believe, 


that, actual ficſt and blood occupied the place 


and form of viſible bread and wine, in the 


elements of the Euchariſt, 
AGAINST 
* See Mhftein's Techf, Hf. Cent. 8. 
+ See Maſbeim's Lccliſ. Tlift, Cent. g. 


A. >. 
$45. 
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gth Cent. AGAINST this outrage upon reaſon, Johan- 
nes Erigena (John of Ireland) pointed his 
witty and eloquent pen, ably ſupporting the E 
evidence of his groſſer natural ſenſes, in op- | 
poſition to the ſpiritual ſenſe of Rome; and 3 
clearly demonſtrated, that the ſacraments of the 1 


altar were not to be eitcemed the real body 


and blood of Chriſt, but only a commemo- == 

ration of them. 8 EE = 

| | 

Tiflis adventurous author ſoon after had the 

| boldneſs to tranſlate, and even to dedicate to F 

his patron C narles the Bald, a Greek work, a 

which had been cenfured by the court of 1 

Rome. This 15 aggravated by the vi- f 

gorous and inflexible ſpirit wherewith he had | 

oppoſed the 3 principle of tranſub- ö k 

ſtantiation, at length brought down on his | 1 

devoted head the vengeance of the ſovereign 
arbiter of religious opinions, from which even 

the power of his royal patron could not pro- EX 

. 1 

; : 

* Sce Ware's Writers of Ireland. —Sce Moſheim's Ecclef. 2 


Hifi. Cent. 9.—See Dupin's Lccleiſ. Hit. 
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tect him“. Erigena was obliged to fly from the 97h Cent. 


court of France to his native iſland, the ſafe 
aſylum 


* « One John of the Scots nation has tranſlated the work 
« of Dionyſus the Areopagite, which ſhould have been ſent 
« to me, and approved of by my judgment, eſpecially as ſaid 
„John, though a man of excellent learning, is ſuſpected not 
to be orthodox; for which reaſon your majeſty will pleaſe 
to ſend both the book and its author to Rome. . Pope 
Nicholas's letter to Charles II. of F. rauce—See Yotſwood's 


Church Hiſt. I. 2. 


Joby Erigena is deſcribed, by the author of the life of 
king Alfred, as a man highly celebrated for wit, acuteneſs 
of underſtanding, and uncommon knowledge in the ſciences 
and languages known in that age; particularly, for an ex- 
traordinary acquaintance with the Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabick tongues; he had the honour of being the intimate 
friend and companion of Charles the Bald of France, ſo 
long as the court of Rome permitted that prince to be 
the protector of wit and learning; and to him, the cele- 
brated king Alfred, the preſerver of his country, the re- 
viver of Engliſh literature, and reputed father of the uni- 


verſity of Oxford, is ſaid to have been nene for his 


liberal and uncommon education. 


Johanes Erigena, Hibernus, Sc97 nomine notior, &c.— 
Vir ingenio przacuto, ſingulari doctrinz, &c.; Summæ ex- 
iſtimationis habe batur apud Carolum Calvum, &c. Poſt- 
modum ab AÆlfrido Rege folicitatus, in Angliam trajecit, 
ubi ipſi regi præcepit, tum in linguis, tum in artibus.— 
Aridi Magni vita, I. 2. p. 99, &c.— 41 Job Selman; 


Oxonii, 1688. — ee alſo [oveden's Annals, 


G 
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gth Cent, aſylum from Roman tyranny, where he died 
in the year 874“. 


From circumſtances ſuch as theſe it came 
to paſs, that, amid the general gloom, which, 
at this inauſpicious period, brooded over the 
face of Europe, and rapidly defcended on the 
Italian capital, the Roman Pontiff, ſeated as he 
was upon his throne of darkneſs, often ſhrunk 
back in terror, appalled by theſe radiant _ 
beams, which, contrary to the courſe of na- 
ture, darted from the weitern hemiſphere, 
threatening an immediate dawn; and under 
the influence of his terrors we may hear him 
exclaim, in repeated charges to his clergy, be- 
« ware of W heretics f.“ | I 
AT: 


* See Dupin, Cent. 9. Numberleſs other inſtances, 
equally deciſive with thoſe already mentioned, might be ef- 
fectually adduced as evidences of the ſpiritual independence 
of Ireland, and the apoſtolical ſimplicity of its religion, 
antecedent to the Icth century: but they are here omitted 
for ſake of brevity, and as unneceſſary toward the further 
illuſtration of a lubjedt, only. caſually examined in theſe 
letters. 


1. * Genlicais ritum & doctrinam, vel venientium Pritonum, 
© Kc. abjictatis,” —{ntroduc. Fpijt, Greg. ad Boniſac. 
| | The 


— —— ꝓ ́XPV — Een 
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Ar the unhallowed cloſe of the ninth cen- roch Cent. 
tury, when the bloody weapons of barbarian 900. 
invaders had effectually ſupported the ſpiritual 
arms of Rome, and ſpread univerſal ruin and 
diſtreſs over the land; when public ſeminaries 
were overthrown, their peaceable inhabitants 
butchered, and learning and religion in an in- 
ant extinguiſhed “; the people of this un- 
happy iſland, rapidly hurried from - meridian 
ſplendor into the darkneſs of midnight, expe- 
ricnced a degree of ignorance and miſery far 
ſurpaſling even the wretchedneis of ſavage 
life. 

ATTENTIVE only to tales of blood ang e 

. | 233 | | I 2th Gent. 
rapine, anxiouſſy doubtful from whence the 
haſty ſtroke of death might fall, and wan- 
G 2 dering 

The term Briton muſt here be ſuppoſed to apply to miſ- 

Conaries who went either from Ireland itſelf, into Germany, [1 
through Britain, or elſe from the [ris church eſtabliſhed at 
that time in the northern parts of Britain, for the Dritiſh. 
themſelyes, (properly fo called) were at this period almoſt 
ſwallowed up by the Saxons, the Pits, and the Scots of 
Irclaad—and indeed no part of that kingdom ſtood at bay 


with the church of Rome except that which was under the 
immediate influence of Ireland. 


* Cee page 56 of theſe Letters. 
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Toth, ith, "ER amid the illuſive ſuggeſtions of intel- 
12th Cent. 
lectual obſcurity, like infants, they became 


terrified at phantoms of their own creation. 


Tris æra, perverſely fruitful in unnatu- 
ral births, teemed with tumultuary hoſts of 
ſaints, and images, and demons ; with purga- 
tories, miracles, penance; with every monſter 
that can be ſuppoſed to flouriſn under the 
anarchy of ignorance: until, at length, the 

A. D. victorious arms of Henry II. ſupported by the 
17e thunder of Rome, ſinally enthroned the 
Roman Pontit, and in reality benefited the 
kingdom, by ſubſtituting ſpiritual order and 
ſyſtein, in the place of more vague and de- 


ſultory ſuperſtition +. 


Ir would be cruel to wound your benevolent 
heart, by an unproſitable e of learning 
| - and 
The king Henry then, conquered all Ireland 
By Papal doom, thereof his royalty, 


"The profits and revenues of the land, 
The domination and the ſovereignty; 


For error, which, qgain the ſpirituality 

They Held full long, and would not been correct 

Of Terefies, with which they were infect. 
Harding's Chron, 
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and religion, during the long night which fuc- 
cecded the portentous eclipſe of the ninth 
century; when reaſon was utterly dethroned, 
when all the milder and more exalted virtues 
had fled away in terror, 'giving place only to 
the convuiſive {ſtruggles of excited ſavage na- 
ture, and the degrading inventions of ſuper- 


ſtitious frenzy. 


Ir you wiſh to ſtudy the hiſtory of this 
country without painful ſenſations, I mult en- 
treat that vou will fly to the moſt diſtant 
period of antiquity, to the early days when Ire- 
land was yet in infancy, when eaſtern nations, 
deferting their rich Afiatic climates, were borne 
to her more temperate ſoil : Attend them from 
thence into the æra of more ſober hiſtory, 
when matured reaſon had eſtabliſhed a national 
character for literature, and when the chaſte 
and gentle precepts of chriſtianity had ex- 
cited the genuine ſpirit of devotion: Follow 
them to the brink of barbariſm, and weep over 
the untimely grave of learning and religion. — 
but ſtep not beyond tne ninth century, for 
there ancient Ireland lies proſtrate. 

AT 
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Ar the cloſe of the eighteenth century, a vi- 
gorous infant nation has ſtarted up from the 
blood of its murdered parent, whoſe undiſſem- 
bling heart exults with all the luxuriant gayety 
of hope. On this object Jam perſuaded that your 
patriot affections will dwell with the moſt ſin- 
cere pleaſure; here then will I leave you, 
and cloſe this long letter, which I have been 
compelled to write in my own defence. How- 
ever, my trouble, in this inſtance, will be 
amply recompenſed, ſhould you approve ot 
the evidence I have here laid before you, 
in ſupport of the ancient religious inde- 
pendence of this country. To a large pait of 
the world this evidence ſhould ſeem to be in- 
_ fallible, reſting on no leis authority than the 
Roman Pontiff himſelf, and the almoſt equal 
credibility of venerable Bede, the friend of 
Rome. But Jam well aware that you poite!s 
ſo inflexible a predilection for truth, ſo little 
value for mere authority, in ſhort, I know you 
to have ſo much of the ancient Iriſhman about 
you, that the ſovereign Pontiffs Honorius, Ja- 
chary, Nicholas, Adrian, the venerable Bede, 
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or any other reſpectable witneſs who may draw 
upon you for credit, will, in vain, claim from 
you more than an equivalent to the value of 
what he may have fairly depoſited in your 
hands. | 


I remain your's, 


| 
! 
; 
i 
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LETTER VI. 


Portruſh, Auguſt 3, 1784. 
Dear SIR, | 


IN riding from Ballyecaſtle to 


Portruſh, I went a ſhort way off the beaten 


road, to ſee a whimſical little fiſhing rock, 


connected to the main land by a very ex- 
traordinary flying bridge; it is called Carrick- 
a- rede *, (or the rock in the road) and lies 
ſomewhat eaſtward from Ballintoy, on an 
abrupt and romantic ſhore. : 


I was 


* Caraig a Rambad—T he Rock in the Road. In theſe 
Letters the names of places are written according to the 


manner in which they are at this day uſually pronounced; 
but the original orthography is generally very different. 


—— «„ 


— — — —— —— — 
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I was quite delighted with the pictureſcue 
appearance of this fanciful fiſhery, of which 
1 muſt. beg leave to give you a ſhort ac- 
count: However, as I am a great advocate 
in favour of Mr. Locke's ſyſtem of a dictionary 
of pictures, in preference to a dictionary of 
tedious defcriptions, I fhall encloſe you a 
drawing of Carrick-a-rede, from a ſketch 


which my draſtiman made on the ſpot. 


AT a particular ſeaſon of the year, the 
falmon come along the coaſt in queſt of the 
different rivers in which they annually caſt their 
ſpawn.— In this expedition the fiſh generally 
{ſwim pretty cloſe to the ſhore, that they may 
not miſs their port; and the fiſhermen, who 
are well aware of this coaſting voyage of the 
ſalmon, take care to project their nets at 
ſuch places as may be moſt convenient for 
intercepting them in their courſe. 


IT ſo happens that Carrick-a-rede is the 
only place on this abrupt coaſt which is ſuited 


for the purpoſe, —Here then or no where 


mult 
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muſt be the fiſhery—but how to get at the 
rock is the queſtion.— A chaſm full ſixty feet 
in breadth, and of a depth frightful to look 
at, ſeparates it from the adjacent land; at the 
bottom of this the ſea uſually breaks with 
an uninterrupted roar among the rocks: the 
Iſland itſelf 13 inacceſſable on every fide except 
one ſpot, where, under the ſhelter of an im- 
pending rock, a luxuriant herbage flouriſhes, 
and a fiſnerman' s little cot is built; but the 
wildneſs of the coaſt, and the turbulence of 
the ſea, make it difficult to land here, unleſs 
the weather be extremely calm. 

In this perplexity there is really no re- 
ſource, except in attempting to throw aa 
bridge of ropes from the main land to the 
iſland; which accordingly the fiſhermen every 
year accompliſh in a very ſingular manner“. 
Tuo ſtrong cables are extended acroſs the 


gu! Ph 


” This bridge is only thrown acroſs during the time 


of the ſalmon fiſlicry, which is carried on in the ſummer 
months, 
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gulph by an expert climber, and faſtened 
firmly into iron rings, mortiſed into the rock 
on either ſide. Between theſe ropes a number 
of boards, about a foot in breadth, are laid 
in ſucceſſion, ſupported at intervals by croſs 
cords; and thus the pathway is formed, 
which, though broad enough to bear a man's 
toot With tolerable convenience, does by no 
means hide from view the rocks and raging 
ſea beneath, which in this fituation exhibit 
the fatal | eftects of a fall in very ftrong 
colouring ; while the fwingings and undula- 
tions of the bridge itſelf, and of a fing/e 
hand rope 2, Which ſcarce any degree of tenſion 
can prevent in 10 great a length, ſuggeſt no 
very comfortable feeling to perſons of weak 
nerves.— Upon the whole, it is a beautiful 
the ſcencry of à landſcape, but a 
trightful one in rcal lite, 

Tr mode of ſiſtung on this coaſt is different 
from any I have ſeen; pcrhaps it may be new 


10 you, 


TE 
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TIE net is projected directiy outward from 
the ſhore, with a flight bend, forming a bo- 
ſom in that direction in which the ſalmon 
come: From the remote extremity a rope 
is brought obliquely to another part of the 
ſhore, by which the net may be {wept round 
at pleaſure, and drawn to land; a heap 
of ſmall ſtones is then prepared for each 
perſon. All things being ready, ſoon as the 
watchman perceives the fin advancing to the 
net, he gives the watcit-word *—1mmediately 
ſome of the fiſhermen feize the oblique rope, 
by which the net is bent round to encloſe the 
ſalmon, while the reſt keep up an inceſſant 
cannonade with their ammunition of ſtones, 


to prevent the retreat of the fiſh till the net 


has been completely pulled round them ; after 


which they all join forces, ana drag the net 


and fiſh quietly. to the rocks. 


Tir ſalmon fiſheries on the ſea coaſt, 


and in the rivers of the north of Ireland, 
have 


At Portrufh the word is larrying- 


| 
| 
| 
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have ſometimes been very productive, atturd- 
ing a valuable cargo for the Italian markets, 
during time of Lent :—The abundance of filh 
may in ſome meaſure be inferred from hence, 
that fourteen hundred falmon (as I am in- 
formed) have been taken in the river Bann 
at once hauling the net; and what is almoſt 
equally remarkable, near one thouſand were 
caught at the ſucceeding haul, At preſent, 
however, the fiſheries are but ſcanty, and it 
is the prevailing opinion, that the too great 
ſucceſs of the river fiſheries has undone them, 
by deſtroying the mother ſalmon, which ſhould 
be allowed free paſage through the rivers to 


caſt their ſpawn. 


Now that I am got upon the ſubject of 
fiſhing, let me tell you of an amuſing inſtanc- 
of ſagacity which I had an opportunity o 
ſecing a ſhort time ago, in a water dog of 
this country, who had become a moſt excel- 
lent fiſher. | 


Is riding from Portruſh to the Giant's 
Cauſeway with ſome company, we had occa- 
ſion to ford the river Baſh, near the ſea; 


and as the fiſhermen were going to Kaul their 


jet, we ſtopped %o lee their ſucceſs. A8 
ſoon as the dog perceived the men to move, 
he inſtantly ran down the river of his own 
accord, and took poſt in the middle of it, on 
ſome ſhallows where he could occaſionally 
run or ſwim, and in this poſition he placed 
himſelf with all the eagerneſs and attention 
ſo ſtrongly obſervable in a pointer-dog who 
ſets his game. We were for ſme time at a 
loſs to apprehend his fcheme, but the event 
ſoon ſatisfied us, and amply juſtified the 
prudence of the animal ; for the fiſh, when 


they fcel the net, always endeavour to make 


directly out to fea. Accordingly one of the 


ſalmon, eſcaping from the net, ruſhed down 


the ſtream with great velocity, toward the 


ford, where the dog ſtood to receive him at 
an advantage.—A very Gdivertins chaſe now 


commenced, in which, from the ſhallowneſs 


of the water, we could diſcern the whole track 


of 


—— on — ͥ .— 
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of the fiſh, with all its rapid turnings and 
windings. After a ſmart purſuit the | dog 
found himſelf left confiderably behind, in 
con!equence of the water deepening, by which 
Fe had been reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſwimming. But inſtead of following this del- 
perate game any longer, he readily gave it 
over, and ran with all his ſpeed directly down 
the river, till he was ſure of being again to 
ſeaward of the ſalmon, where he took poſt as 
before in his pointer's attitude. —Here the fiſh 
a ſecond time met him, and a freſh purſuit 
enſucd; in which, after various attempts, the 
falmon at laſt made its way out to the ſea, 
notwichſtanding all the ingenious and vigo- 


rous exertions of its purſuer. 


Trovci the dog did not ſucceed at this 
time, yet 1 was informed that it was no un- 

uſual thing for him to run down his game; 
and the ane aſtured me that ke vas of 
very great advantage to them, by turning 
the ſalmon toward the net; in which point 
of view his efforts in ſome meaſure correſ- 


ponded 
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ponded with the cannonade of ſtones which! 
mentioned at Carrick-a-rede. | 


DvriNG the whole of the chaſe, this ſaga- 
cious animal ſeemed plainly to have two ob- 
jects in view; one, to ſeize his game, if poſſi- 
ble; and the other, to drive it toward the net 
when the former failed ; each of which he 
managed with a degree of addreſs and inge- 
| nuity extremely intereſting and amuſing. 


| Tr is ſomewhat unaccountable, that mankind 

ſhould look, with ſo much horror and diſguſt, 
on any remote ſimilitude which ſome of the 
brute creation bear to the human perſon and 
features, and yet dwell with pleaſure on much 
nearer approaches toward their prerogative 
faculty of reaſon; at leaſt, thus much I am 
certain of, that we ſaw the exertions of this 
creature with infinite delight, and our regard 
for him ſeemed to encreaſe in proportion as 
our idea of his excellence encreaſed. —Perhaps 
it may be, that a conſciouſneſs of decided ſu- 

periority in the latter caſe, makes us obſerve 
H | the 
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the ingenuity of lower animals, without the 
allay of any uneaſineſs from an apprehenſion 


© oy 


LETTER VI. 


| Portruſh, Auguſt 6, 1784. Y 
Dean Sis, 


You would hardly believe. 
how ſmall are the remains of Iriſh hiſtory, | 
language, or cuſtoms, that can be traced in this 
part of the country: The revolutions which 

it has undergone, in conſequence of for- 
feitures to the Engliſh, and the encroach- 


ments of the Scots, have overturned almoſt 
every remnant of its original ſtate. 


DuzinG the time that the Engliſh were 
_ endeavouring to extend their pale, in every 
direction from the metropolis of the king- 
b H 2 dom, 
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dom, over a deſperate but Ame enemy, | 
the Scottiſh clan of M Donalds, who by an 
intermarriage had got footing in Ireland, be- 
gan their ravages on the northern coaſt of 


Antrim; and by the powerful ſupport which 


they received from Cantire, and the weſtern 
iſles of Scotland, eſtabliſhed their dominion 
over a tract of country near forty miles in 
length. | 


As the people of thoſe days generally 
followed the fortune of their chief, the greater 
part of the native Iriſh who ſurvived theſe 
bloody ſcenes, tranſplanted themſelves elſe- 
where; while the Scots remained peaceable 
poſſeſſors of the field.— Hence the old tradi- 
tions and cuſtoms of the country were en- 
tirely loſt; and the few who ſpeak the Celtic 
language at all, uſe a kind of mixed dialect, 
called here Scotch-Iriſh, which is but imper- 
fectly underſtood by the natives of either 


country. 


Taz 
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Inn preſent poſſeſſors are in general an 
induſtrious thrifty race of people. They have 
2 great deal of ſubſtantial civility, without 
much courteſy to relieve it, and ſet it off 
to the beſt advantage.—The bold ideas of 
rights and privileges, which ſeem inſeparable 
from their preſbyterian church, renders them 
apt to be ungracious and litigious in their 
dealings. — On the whole, the middle and 
lower ranks of people, in this quarter of the 
kingdom, are a valuable part of the commu- 
nity; but one muſt eſtimate their worth as a 
miner often does his ore, rather by its welght 
than its ſplendor. EY 


Turk are three or four old caſtles along 
the coaſt, ſituated in places extremely difficult 
of acceſs, but their early hiſtories are for 
the greater part loſt.— The moſt remarkable 
of theſe is the caſtle of Dunluce, which is at 
_ preſent in the poſſeſſion of the Antrim family. 
It is ſituated in a ſingular manner on an 
iſolated abrupt rock, perforated by the waves ; 
Which have formed under it a very ſpacious 
| | | | cavern. 


— — —— —— — 
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cavern. This rock projects into the ſea, and 
ſeems as it were ſplit off from the terra firma, 
Over the intermediate chaſm lies the only ap- 
proach to the caſtle, along a narrow wall, 
which has been built ſomewhat like a bridge, 
connecting it to the adjoining land; and this 
circumſtance muſt have rendered it almoſt 
impregnable before the invention of artillery. 
On cloſe examination it appears that there was 
originally another narrow wall, which ran 
acroſs the chaſm parallel to the former, and 
that by laying boards over theſe an eaſy 

paſſage might occaſionally be made for the 

9 benefit of the garriſon. 


TRE walls of this caſtle are built of co- 
lumnar baſaltes, many joints of which are 
placed in ſuch a manner as to ſhew their 
polygon ſections; and in one of the windows 
of the north fide, the architect has contrived 


to ſplay off the wall neatly enough, by making 
uſe of the joints of a pillar whoſe angle was 
ently obtuſe to ſuit his Ps; 


Tar 
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TIE original lord of this caſtle and its 
territories, was an Iriſh chief, called Mc. Quil- 
lan, of whom little is known, except that, 
like moſt of his countrymen, he was hoſpita- 
ble, brave, and improvident; unwarily allow- 
ing the Scots to grow in ſtrength, until they 
contrived to beat him out of all his poſ- 
ſeſſions *. | 


In the courſe of my expeditions through 
this country, I met with an old manuſcript 
account of the ſettlement of the Scotch here, 
of which 1 ſhall give you a ſhort extract. It 
will ſerve in a good meaſure to ſhew the bar- 
barous ſtate of the inhabitants in the ſixteenth 
century, and the manner in which property 
was ſo readily transferred from one maſter 
to another, 15 


THE 


Above this, the country, as far as the river Bann, 
is called the Rowt, the ſeat of the Magwillies, a fa- 
ce mily of no ſmall note among the Iriſh, but pent up in 
« this narrow corner by the outrage and continual depre* 
© dations of the iſland Scots.” —See Camden's Ireland 
Antrim. | | | 


* 
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THE manuſcript is in the hands of the 
Mc. Donalds, and therefore moſt 8 _ 
rather in their fayour. 


About the year 1 580, Coll. Mc. Donald 
came with a parcel of men, from Cantire, 
to Ireland, to aſſiſt Tyrconnell againſt great 
O'Neal, with whom he was then at 
waTr, 2 


« In paſſing through the Root“ of the 
county of Antrim, he was civilly received, 
and hoſpitably entertained, by Me. Quillan, 
who was then lord and maſter of the Root. 


« AT that time there was a war between 
Me. Quillan and the men beyond the river 
Bann; for the cuſtom of this people was, to 
rob from every one, and the ſtrongeſt party 
carried it, be it right or wrong. „ 
. « ON 


* A term by which this north weſt part of the county 
of Antrim is . denominated, ſometimes written 
Route, 
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Ox the day when Coll. Mc. Donald was 
taking his departure to proceed on his journey 


to Tyrconnell, Mc. Quillan, who was not 


equal in war to his ſavage neighbours, called 
together his militia or gallogloghs, to revenge 
his affronts over the Bann ; and Mc. Donald, 
thinking it uncivil not to offer his ſervice 


that day to Mc. Quillan, after having been 
ſo kindly treated, ſent one of his gen- 


tlemen with an offer of his ſervice in the 


Tn” = 


* Me. QUILLAN was right well pleaſed 
with the offer, and declared it to be a per- 
petual obligation on him and his poſterity. 
So Me. Quillan and the highlanders went 
againſt the enemy, and, where there was a 
cow taken from Mc. Quillan's people before, 
there were two reſtored back: after which 
Mc. Quillan and Coll. Mc. Donald returned 
back with a great prey, and without the loſs 
of a man. 


„ WINTER 
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„ WinTeR then drawing nigh, Me: Quil- 
lan gave Coll. Mc. Donald an invitation to 
ſtay with him at his caſtle, adviſing him to 
ſettle himſelf until the ſpring, and to quarter 
his men up and down the Root. This, Coll. 
Mc. Donald gladly accepted; and in the mean 

time ſeduced Mc. Quillan's daughter, and pri- 
vately married her; on which ground the Scots 
afterward founded their claim to Me. Quillan's 


territories. 


« Tyr men were quartered two and two 
through the Root, that is to ſay, one of Mc. 
Quillan's gallogloghs and a highlander in every 


tenant's houſe. 


« Ir fo happened that the galloglogh, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, beſides his ordinary, was 
entitled to a meather * of milk, as a privilege. 
— This the highlanders eſteemed to be a great 
affront; 


*A veſſel commonly uſed by the old Iriſh, formed out 
of one ſolid piece of wood, and uſually of a triangular 
ſhape, | | 
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affront; and at laſt one of them aſked his 
landlord, —* Why do you not give me milk, 
e as you give to the other?” — The galloglogh 
immediately made anſwer, © Would you, a 
« highland beggar as you are, compare your- 

« ſelf to me, or any of Mc. Quillan's gal- 
„ logloghs?“ 


THE poor honeſt tenant, (who was 
heartily weary of them both) ſaid, Pray, 
© gentlemen, I'll open the two doors, and 
„ you may go and fight it out in the fair 
„ fields, and he that has the victory let him 
take milk and all to himſelf.“ 


Tn combat ended in the death of the 
galloglogh; after which, (as my manuſcript 
ſays) the highlander came in again, and dined 


} 


heartily. 


Me. QUiLLAaN's gallogloghs immediately 
aſſembled to demand ſatisfaction; and in a 
council which was held, where the conduct 


of 
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of the Scots was debated, their great and 
dangerous power, and the diſgrace ariſing 
from the ſeduction of Mc. Quillan's daughter, 
it was agreed, that each galloglogh ſhould _ 
| kill his comrade highlander by night, and 

their lord and maſter with them; but Coll. 

Mc. Donald's wife diſcovered the plot, and 


told it to her huſband—So the highlanders fled 


in the night time, and eſcaped to the iſland 
of Raghery*. > | 


„ From this beginning, the Mc. Donalds 
and Mc. Quillans entered on a war, and con- 
tinued to worry each other during the re- 
mainder of the century, until the Engliſh 
power became ſo ſuperior in Ireland, that 
both parties made an appeal to James the 
Firſt, who had juſt then aſcended the throne 
of England. = 


* It is added, that Raghery not being. at this time 
(A. D. 1580) inhabited, they were forced to feed on 
colts fleſh, for want of other proviſions. | 
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* James had a predilection for his Scotch 


countryman, the Mc. Donaid, to whom he 


made over by patent four great baronies, in- 


cluding, along with other lands, all poor Me. 


Quillan's poſſeſſions. However, to fave ſome 
appearance of juſtice, he gave to Mc. Quillan 
a grant of the great barony of Eniſhowen, 


the old territory of O'Dogherty, and ſent to 
him an account of the whole decifion by Sir 


John Chicheſter. 


«© Mc. QuiLLAN was extremely mortified 


at his ill ſucceſs, and very diſconſolate ar the 
difficulties which attended the tranſporting 
his poor people over the river Bann, and the 
Lough Foyle, which lay between him and 
his new territory. The crafty Engliſhman, 
taking advantage of his ſituation, by an offer 


| of ſome lands which lay nearer his old 
dominions, perſuaded him to cede his title 


to the barony of Eniſhowen. And thus the 
Chicheſters, who afterwards obtained the 
| title of Earls of Donegal, became poſſeſſed 
: of 
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of this. great eſtate; and honeſt Mc. Quillan 
ſettled himſelf in one far inferior to Eniſh- | 
owen.”” 


06 Oxe ſtory more (lays the manuſcript) of- 


Me. Quillan—The eſtate he got in exchange 


for the barony of Eniſhowen was called Clan. 
reaghurkie*, which was far inadequate to 
ſupport the old hoſpitality of the Mc. Quil- 
lans. Bury Oge Mc. Quillan fold this land 


to one of Chicheſter's relations; and having 
got his new granted eſtate into one bag, was 


very generous and hoſpitable as long as the 


bag laſted. And ſo (continues the manu- 
feript) was the worthy Mc. Quillan n ex. 


tinguiſhed.“' 


I sHoULD not have obtruded the account 


of the downfal of this Irith chief, but that it 


aftords 


* At preſent it is called Clanaghurtie; the deſcendant 
of Mc. Quillan is ſtill to be found there among the loweſt 
rank of people, and only diſtinguiſhable from his neighbours 
by the ludicrous title of King Mc. Quillan.—“ Tulit alter 
“ honores.” | | 
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affords ſo good a reaſon for the utter obliter- 
ation of every ancient record and monument 
in this part of the country; and will plead 
my excuſe for not adding ſomewhat to our: 
collection of Iriſh antiquities. 


LETTER 


—— — — —— — — — 
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LETTER vil. 


Portruſh, Auguſt 13, 1784. 


DAR SIR, 


A Few days ago, as I rode 
acroſs the headland of Bengore, a ſudden 
ſhower of rain, falling very heavily, compelled 
me to take ſhelter in a little cabbin, which 
ſtands on a wild ſpot in the middle of that 
promontory, on a piece of land called in the 
Iriſh language Aird, from the loftineſs of its 
ſituation.ä—A well-looking young woman fat 
by the fire- ſide ſpinning at her wheel, with a 
parcel of children playing round her; but, 
notwithſtanding her induſtrious employment, 
1 the 
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che houſe bore evident marks of poverty and 
diſtreſs about it. 


As the rain ſtill continued, I had an op- 
portunity of aſking ſeveral queſtions con- 
cerning the fortunes of this poor family, the 
hiſtory of which forms ſuch a ſimple, me- 
lancholy tale, that I cannot help repeating it 
to you, though methinks you will accuſe 
me of having brought it forward very mal 


5 apropos. 


TIE original adventurer who ſettled in 
this ſolitary ſpot, was called Adam Morning, 
a name which he got from ſome accidental 
circumſtance; and is deſcribed by the peaſants 
of the neighbouring hamlet, as a clever fel- 
low, and an honeſt man. He held his little 
farm, which had never before been culti- 
vated, at the ſmall rent of five pounds per 
annum, hoping ſoon to render it a valuable 


tenure by the probable effects of his in- 
duſtry; and on this he built the cottage 
which I have juſt mentioned, ſuited to his 
infant 


1d 
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infant powers, but ſo contrived as to admit 


of an addition, whenever his ſucceſs in im- 


proving this barren ſoil ſhould entitle him to 


encreaſe his comforts. 


By hard labour he ſoon reclaimed fo much 
of the land as enabled him to ſow a mode- 
rate quantity of grain; but when the toils 


of the year were almoſt over, and a plen- 
tiful harveſt promiſed to reward his induſtry, 
a violent ſtorm, which was ſeverely felt over 


the whole kingdom, blaſted his golden hopes; 


and the entire produce of his farm was only 


ſixteen barrels of oats, out of twenty-four 
which he had ſowed. 


Tiris was a ſevere blow to our enterpriſing 
farmer, but his reſolution was not thus haſtily 


to be vanquiſhed ;—means were found to 
pay his rent; a ſecond crop was ſowed the 


enſuing year, and his land again preſented 


the chearing proſpe& of approaching plenty. 


Once more an inclement ſeaſon, bearing 
heavily on the unſheltered ſituation of his new 
W | fields, 
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fields, mocked his expectation, and the en- 
tire reward of the year's labour amounted 
only to a ſmall encreaſe of grain, little ex- 
ceeding what he had ſowed. 


_ Few men, in this lowly ſphere of life, would 
have borne up againſt ſuch rude and repeated 


ſhocks of adverſe fortune; but the ſpirit of 
our humble adventurer diſdained to yield to 


misfortunes which were merely caſual, and : 
which no depree of prudence could have 
guarded againſt.— His perſeverance was {till 
unſhaken, his health continued vigorous, and 


the land yet promiſed to repay him, would 
Providence but ſmile on his endeavours.— 
New ways were therefore deviſed to ſave his 


ſinking credit ; every nerve was exerted to pay 


his rent, and try the fortune of another 


year. 


THERE is a ſmall bay in the promontory 
of Bengore, called Port na Spania, from the 
wreck of one of the celebrated Spaniſh 

: = Armada, 


1- 


d 


fo 


coaſt, 
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Armada, which was here daſhed to pieces*. 
lt is entirely ſurrounded by a monſtrous pre- 
cipice between three and four hundred feet 


3 high, and is acceſſible only by one narrow 
approach, which is far the moſt frightful 


of all the hazardous paths on this whole 


Bu the tenure of his farm the poſſeſſor 


was entitled to a quarter of this little bay, 
amounting to about twenty or thirty ſquare 


yards of wild inhoſpitable rock]. 


Herr Adam and his family, ſtruggling 


againſt their diſtreſſes, laboured hard to ſup- 


ply their wants, by cutting the ſea weed from 
8 the 


»The path of deſcent to Port na Spania lies in the 
land of a peaſant who is not entitled to any part of the 
ſea coaſt, but he receives, as a toll on his highway, every 
third hundred of kelp manufactured below—and this path, 
dangerous as it is, yet being the on]; one, makes it ne- 
ceſſary to comply with the demand. = 


+ The whole bay generally produces about four tons of 
kelp, which is ſold at the rate of from five to ſix pounds 
per ton. | 
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the rocks, and manufacturing it into kelp, 


which the linen bleachers - of the country 


bought up at a good price; while in the 


mean time the farm was riſing faſt, and Ceres 


began again to ſmile propitious, 


ONE morning, as Adam and his wife 
were deſcending down the dangerous path, 
to purſue their daily toil, while they were 
yet talking of their growing hopes, even 


while the chearful proſpe& was ſmiling in 


their view, a ſudden flip tumbled him head- 
long from the precipice, and daſhed him to 
pieces on the rocks below“. 


His ſon David, the heir of his humble 


fortunes, had juſt then returned from the 


Weſt Indies, ſtill crippled under a wound 


which bh received in the ſervice of his coun- 


try on board a man of war, but prepared to 
aſſiſt the diſtreſſes of his father with the 
| little 


* This melancholy accident happened in the ſummer 
of 1783, when I was in this neighbourhood. 
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little prize-money which had fallen. to his 
| ſhare during his voyages. 


Tur tar had married a pretty young WO» 
man before he went to fea, (the ſame whom 
I ſaw buſied in ſpinning) but inſtead of re- 
turning to a quiet happy family, he found 
nothing at home but mifery and diſtreſs, and 
{aw himſelf almoſt entirely adrift in the world, 
with a mother, a wife and children to maintain, 
The death of his father had brought all the 
hungry creditors forward, fo that he became 


heir only to the poor cottage itſelf, and the x7 


naked land which ſurrounded it. However, 
it was his inheritance, and as noch he would 


. 


not part wi it, 


Tun prize-money which he had got on his 
cruize, was, for the convenience of carriage 
(as his wife told me) moſtly converted into 
plate; that is, he returned home with a ſilver 
watch, a large pair of filver Knee and ſhoe 
| buckles, and ſuch other little matters of orna- 


ment as "the vanity of a failor, who pays a 
: viſit 
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viſit to his old friends after a long abſence, 
commonly delights to exhibit. With theſe = 
David ſet out for the firſt fair that happened 

in the neighbourhood to buy a horſe, which 

was abſolutely neceſſary for the cultivation 
of his farm. But he was not in his own 
element. A jockey ſoon fell in with him, 


and the tar gave his ſilver watch, the chief 


fortune of the family, for a jaded horſe, whom 
| he afterwards found, on enquiry, old enough 
to have ſeen the days of Lord Hawke and 
Conflans, being upwards of twenty years of 
age. 


Our young farmer, alarmed at the marks 
of debility which too manifeſtly ſhewed them- 
ſelves in his new horſe, and terrified leaſt he 
might haſtily give him the ſlip, and die in 
his hands, fet out with all expedition to try 
his fortune at market once more; where, 
with the aſſiſtance of another piece of plate, 
he ſoon bartered his antiquated ſteed ; and, 


under the influence of his late misfortune, 
purchaſed a colt almoſt as unſerviceable from 
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his youth, as the former had been from ex- 
treme old age. | 


Trss calamities of the fon, were little 
leſs ruinous than thoſe of his father; but 
with this difference, that the misfortunes of 
the latter being ſuch as no human foreſight 
could have prevented, he was univerſally 
eſteemed and pitied by the ncighbourhood z | 
while every body laughed at the ſimplicity 
which involved poor David in his diſtreiles. 


However, ſome peaſants of the next vil- 
lage, pitying his ſituation, admitted him into 
what is here called a neighbour dealing, that 
is, he was allowed to join his colt in the 
team with three of their horſes, and the 
plough was alternately employed in cach man's 
farm; by this means David has been enabled 
to till his inheritance, and this year a harveſt 
of rich hope ſeems to promiſe a reward— 
whether it ſhall or not reſts with Provi- 
dence, : | | 


_ Sucu 
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SUCH is the ſimple, unadorned hiſtory of this 
poor family, affording an artleſs and affecting 
picture of the accidents and diſtreſſes of 
humble life, which I am ſure will intereſt 
your feelings, and make you forget the 
tediouſneſs of this digreſſion from my main 
ſubjea. | 


END OF PART I. 


a 
CONCERNING THE 
NORTHERN COAST 
OF THE 


COUNTY or ANTRIM, 1x IRELAND. 
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PART the Second, containing the Mi- 
neralogical Hiſtory of the County of Antrim, 
and fuch ether Counties of the North of 
lreland, as include the Baſaltic F. offils. 


th this Part is Rated, a plain and im- 
partial View of” the Volcanic Theory of the © 
Baſalles. 
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Portruſh, Auguſt 20, 1 784. 
Dax Sin, ; 
IT is a pleaſing, as well as 

an intereſting purſuit, to obſerve the gradual 
advancement of mankind in any particular 
object of enquiry; to trace the wild ſhoot of 
infant philoſophy from the natural ſoil, in 


which it has grown rank and uncultivated, 
to the garden of ſcience, where it blooms in 
all the improved beauty and vigour which 

: 
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the hand of art and induſtry can add to it. 
In this point of view, a little hiſtory of the 


opinions which have prevailed concerning the 


curious combination of pillars in this neigh- 


bourhood, called the Giants Cauſeway, may 


perhaps afford you ſome amuſement; and if 
it do not bring with it much ſolid informa- 
tion concerning the operations of nature, yet 
it may be pleaſant enough to ſee, the various 
attempts which men have made to explain 


them. 


TirE native inhabitants of the coaſt, as they 
were the carlieſt obſervers of this wonder, 


| ſo were they the firſt to account for its pro- 


duction ; and however rude and ſimple their 
theory may be, yet a little conſideration will 
ſatisfy us, that it does not deſerve the igno- 
minious appellation of being groſsly barbarous 
and abſurd. The Cauſeway was obſerved by 
the fiſhermen, whoſe daily neceſſities led them 
thither tor ſubſiſtence, to be a regular mole, 
projecting into the fea, which anſwered for 
ſeveral convenient purpoles : On cloſer in- 


ſpection, 
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ſpection, it was diſcovered to be built with. 
an appearance of art and regularity ſomewhat 
reſembling the works of men, but at the 
ſame time exceeding every thing of the like 
kind which had been ſeen: And it was 
found that human ingenuity and perſeverance, 
it ſupported by ſufficient - power, might be 
abundantly adequate to its production. 


Th chief defect in this ſimple analogy, 
ſeems to have been the want of ſtrength 
equal to the effect; but this was ſoon ſupplied 
in the traditions of a fanciful people, and 
Fin Mc. Cool *, the celebrated hero of ancient 
Ireland, became the giant under whoſe forming 


hand this curious ſtructure was erected. 


Ir was afterward diſcovered, that a pile of 
ſimilar pillars was placed ſomewhere on the 
oppolite coaſt of Scotland , and hence a 
general confuſed notion prevailed, that this 

K 1 mole 


* Fian Mc. Cumhal, Mr. Mc. Pherſon's more modern 
Finoal. | | 
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mole was once continued acroſs the ſea, con- 
necting the Iriſh and Scottiſh coaſts toge- 


ther. 


Near the end of the laſt century, when 
this kingdom began to revive from its mis- 
fortunes under the regulations of William 
the Third, the ſpirit of enquiry, which the 
Royal Society of London had juſt then called 
forth, began to buſy itſelf about this ſingular 
and original wonder. At this period we find, 
among the papers of the Society, a letter 
from Sir Richard Bulkley to Doctor Lyſter 
on this ſubject, dated in the year 1693, of 
the merits of which you may judge by the 


following extract : 


* ConcErenING the Giants Cauſeway.— 
„ Prolixity in a philoſophical deſcription I'm 
* ſure you'll pardon, for I was very exact 
in getting it from a perſon that Was Rei 
* Compos, perhaps Perituss A ſcholar, a 
*© maſter of arts in Cambridge, and a travel- 

| 5 6“ ler, 
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ler, who went on purpoſe with the Biſhop 
© of Derry to ſee it, &c. 


“ Tx1s whole Cauſeway (ſays the ſcholar) 

e conſiſts of pillars of perpendicular cylinders. 
The pillars do not conſiſt of joints, as you 
e Were informed, but each cylinder is one 
„ ſolid piece, only indeed in breaking it 
« breaks croſſwiſe, and not lengthwiſe, which 
« we commonly call ſplitting. And all the 
—» ſtones that riſe up on the ſtrand are all 
„ cylinders, though of never fo many dif- 
« ferent angles, for there are alſo four- 
« ſquared upon the ſame ſhore.—That the 
« cylinders do not conſiſt of joints is evident 
from hence, that the pieces, ſo broken off, 
% have their bottoms as often convex or con- 


e cave, as flat or even*.” 
K 2 „ 


* With all due deference to this Cambridge maſter of 
arts, who fo ſcientifically deſcribes theſe four Sprared cylin- 
dere, he muſt have made ſome very unaccountable miſtake, 
or elſe matters have been ftrangely altercd ſince his time, 
tor there is not now a fingle pillar to be found in the whole 
Cauſeway, which is not clearly ſeparable into very many 


diſtinct joints. 


5 
k 
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. 
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| Tavs has this intelligent traveller demon. 
ſtrated that theſe pillars have no joints, from 
the very circumſtance which, beyond all others, 
renders their articulation moſt curious and 
ſurpriſing. | | 


Is conſequence of the information which 
this gentleman gave of the want of joints, 


people began to compare theſe pillars with the 


regular foſſils then beſt known, the | Entrochi, | 
Aſteriæ, and the rock Cryſtal, which, on a 
diminutive ſcale, ſeemed to bear reſemblance 


with the larger maſſes in the Giants Cauſe- 


way; and, to this end, a number of quaries 
were drawn up by Sir Richard Bulkley, 
which, with their anſwers by Doctor Samuel 
Foley, are publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions of that period. | 


| Such are theſe following: 


« ARE any of the pillars hexagons, or 
* ſquares? Or be they pentagons only ? 


& HAVE 
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% Havk the tops of the pillars any gravings 


LY 
p23 
* 


or ſtriate lines on them 


Is the ſuperficies caniculate, or otherwiſe 
“ grooved ?”” &c. &c. 


ALL which quæries, though truly enough 
anſwered, yet produced very little uſeful in- 
formation; being entirely directed to the 
mere exterior appearance of the Cauſeway 
itſelf, without paying any attention to the 
general features of the coaſt, to the atrendant 
foil ſubſtances, or even to the nature and 
chemical properties of the ſtone itfelf, which 
is utterly different from thoſe - foſſils with 
which it was then compared. However, the 
Britiſh philoſophers ſeem to have purſued the 
| analogy, derived from the ,cryſtallization of 
ſpars and other fimilar ſubſtances, with very 
great confidence; inſomuch that the authors 
of the late appendix to their Encyclopædia 
have endeavoured to give it an air of pro- 
bability, by delineating many of the baſalt 
pillars as terminating in pyramids, like the 

| : common 
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common rock cryſtal, and ſome ſpecies of 
ſalts . 


10 theſe anſwers a ſketch was added, of 


which, an engraving is publiſhed in the Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions, entitled, A Draught 
* of the Giants Cauſeway, which lies near 
„ Bengore Head, in the County of Antrim, 
e by Chriſtopher Cole. A. D. 1694.” Of 
this drawing and. its imperfections, the ac- 
count which Doctor Foley himſelf gives will 
be the belt defcription.—* He tells me he 
„ has not drawn the Giants Cauſeway as 
2 proſpect, nor yet as a ſurvey or platform, 
« for this he thought would not anfwer his 
« deſign; and that he has no name for it 
„ but a draught, which he took after this 


12 ſort. He 1 the hills and * 


* This repreſentation of the pillars has probably been 
taken from a drawing of the baſaltes of Saxony, ſent many 
years ago to Geſner, together with a deſcription of that 
ſpecics of ſtone by Kentman : This drawing contains many 
errors, and among the reſt exhibits pillars of bafaltes with 
conical terminations. | 
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« to be epitomiſed to the ſame height and 
« bigneſs the draught ſhews them, and this 
e he fancied the moſt intelligible way to ex- 


<<. prels; 16.” 


Docrox Thomas Molleneux was the firſt 
perſon, who took any very conſiderable pains, 
to procure information concerning the Giants 
Cauſeway; and we have reaſon to lament, 
that the neceſſary attendance of his profeſ- 
ſion prevented him from making his obſer— 
vations in perſon, for which he ſeems to 
have been well qualified: However, his in 
telligence was the beſt that had yet been 
collected. It was found, that this ſpecies of 
ſtone was not confined to the Giants Cauſe- 
way alone, but might be diſcovered in the 
mountain of Dunmull; nay, that it Was CCr- 
tainly of the fame ſpecies with the Lapis 
Mimeus, or baſaltes of Stolpen, in Saxony, 
of which a flight deſcription had been given 
by Agricola, in his Hiſtory of Foſlils. 
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By the influence of this gentleman in the 
Dublin Society, that body employed a painter 
of ſome eminence to make a general iketch 
of the coaſt near the Cauſeway ; but neither 
the talents nor fidelity of the artiſt ſeem to 
have been at all ſuited to the purpole” of a 
philoſophical landſcape. 


Ax engraving of this is publiſhed under 


the following title: 


« A true Proſpect of the Giants Cauſe- 
„ way near EPengore Head, taken from the 
« North Weſt, by Edward Sandys, A. D. 
1696, at the Expence of the Dublin S0- 
„ - 

« Right Hon. Sir agr. ref dane. 

<< Week, Kut. | 
«© Rev. Dr. Aſhe, Biſhop 
& of Cloyne, 


Vice - Preſi- 
William Molleneux, Eſq; 


dents.” 


In this rue proſpect, the painter has 


very much indulged 5 own imagination at 
the 
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the expence of his employers, inſomuch that 
ſeveral tall pillars, in the ſteep banks of this 
fanciful ſcene, appear loaded with luxuriant 
branches, ſkirting the wild and rocky bay of 
Port Noffer* with the gay exhibition of ſtately 
foreſt trees. In the back ground he diſco- 
vered a parcel of rude and uſeleſs materials, 
which his magic pencil ſoon transformed 
into comfortable dwelling-houſes; and for 
chimneys he has happily introduced ſome 
detached pillars of baſaltes, which, from their 
peculiar ſituation, and the name given to 
them by the peaſants of the country, natu— 
rally excited the attention of this extraordi- 
nary artiſt, And thus were concluded the 
labours of the laſt century concerning this 


curious work of nature. 


FrRom 


* This bay lies r euſtwa rd from the Cauſe- 
way. I have here written the name nearly as it is pro- 
nounced by the natives, who have icarce any knowledge 


of the Iriſh language; but the proper mode of writing it . 


ſhould be Port na n which fi 8 the Giants 
Port. 
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Fe0 that period, the baſalt pillars of thi: 


kingdom paſſed almoſt unnoticed for half a 


century, and ſcem to have been viewed cau- 


tiouſly, and as it were at a diſtance, by men 


of ſcience, who appeared flow to engage 
with an object which had hitherto entirely 


baiſted the attempts of every theoriſt. 


In the year 1740 Mrs. Suſannah Drury 


made two very beautiful and correct paint- 


ings of the Giants Cauſewav, which obtained 


the premium appointed for the encourage 


ment of arts in Ireland; and theſe drawings 
being ſoon after engraved by the hand of an 
eminent artiſt, and publiſhed, the attention 
of the world was once again directed toward 


this antiquated ſubject. 


SHORTLY after this, Doctor Pococke, a 
gentleman of conſiderable induſtry in philoſo- 
phical purſuits, made a tour through the 
county. of Antrim, and was the only perion 
who appears to have taken a general view 


of the coaſt, of which he has given 2 


curiory 
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curfory deſcription. But not content with 
a plain hiſtory of matters of fact, the learned 
Doctor ventured to ſtart a new theory of 
his own, which I fear will not ſtand the teſt 
of a critical examination: To fay the truth, 
it is little elſe than the doctrine of the Atoms 


of Epicurus in a modern dreſs *. 


IE conceives that the baſaltes might once 
have been ſuſpended in a watery medium, 
either in folution, or as a kind of mud: 
That, at certain times, accidental fits of pre- 
cipitation took place, in ſuch manner as to 
form a range of ſhort cylinders, whoſe upper 
ends ſhould chiefly be convex : That, as theſe 
joints became ſomewhat ſolid, a ſecond fit 
of precipitation took place, forming a ſe- 
cond range of incumbent joints, which muſt 
_ generally be concave, adapted to the con- 
vexity 


* Ille cenſet, in infinito inani, in quo nihil nec 


ſummum, nec inſimum, nec medium, nec ultimum, nec 
extremum ſit; ita ferri, ut concurſionibus inter ſe cohe- 
reſcant: ex quo efficiantur, ea quæ ſint, quæque cernan- 


tur omnia. 
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vexity of the lower order; and thus, by ſuc- 
ceſſive fits of precipitation, he ſuppoſes a {et 
of erect cylinders might be generated in 
contact with each other. Now a ſet of cy- 
linders can touch only in right lines, and 
therefore muſt leave empty ſpaces between 
them; but the pillars being yet ſoit, and 
yielding to the encreaſing preſſure from 


above, ſnould, he imagines, dilate, and ſpread 


themſelves out fo as to fill up the vacuitics. 


And thus he conceives may the polygon, 
articulated pillars, of the Giants Cauſeway, 


be generated. 


I sHALL' not delay you by any commen- 
tary on this unhappy theory, only to ob- 
ſerve, that a more accurate enquiry would 
have diſcovered horizontal, and even curved 


pillars, for the production of which this cauſe 


is utterly inadequate *. 


Suck 


* Mr. D' Acoſta, who has publiſhed this account of 
Doctor Pocecke's in his Hiltory of Foſſils, ſtrangely ranks 


the 
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Soc is the hiſtory of the Giants Cauſe- 
way, and ſuch have been the labours of the - 
learned, and their various opinions concern- 
ing its ſtructure; in which, whatever may 
have been already accompliſhed, much cer- 
tainly remains to be done, towards a judi- 
cious arrangement of a ſufficient quantity of 
materials, whereon to build any general theory 
that can fatisfy a reaſonable mind, with re- 


ſpect to its formation. 


Tre extent of country contiguous to the 
Car eway, through which all the varieties of 
this ſpecies of ſtone prevails, 18 much greater 
than has hitherto been imagined : And within 
theſe few years, it has been diſcovered abroad, 
that the baſaltes is a very common foflil 


through 


the baſaltes among the claſs of marbles, or ſtones allied 
to marbles, with which it has not any one common feature 
of reſemblance, except that it will receive a poliſh ; ſo that 
he might with equal propriety have claſſed it with any other 
hard ſubſtance in nature. In truth he ſeems to be very ill 
informed on the ſubject, imagining this to be the only {tone 
of the kind every diſcovered, and is in amaze to think how 
far it may extend into the ſea. 


+ 
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through every part of the world, there being 
few kingdoms where it may not be found 


under one ſhape or another. Hence it has 


come to paſs, that the obſervations of men of 


ſcience in diſtant places have been united on 


this ſubject; different theories have been com- 
pared together; and more general analogies 
ſuggeſted, on which to build ſome rational 
conjectures, concerning the cauſe that might 


have produced theſe wonderful pillars. 


Ir is ſomewhat 5 81 r however, that 
during theſe enquiries abroad, all app-als 
which have been made to the Giants Caule- 
way, in favour of any particular ſyſtem, have 
always proved fallacious and ſtill more ex- 


traordinary, when one conſiders that theſe 


errors ſhould have principally ariſen from the 


extreme pains employed in deſcribing it, par- 
ticularly from thoſe two accurate and beauti- 
ful drawings executed by Mrs. Drury, which 
have really been a {tumbling block to moſt 
of the foreign writers on this ſubject. Thus 
Mon. Demareſt, the ingenious father of the 


volcanic 
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volcanic theory of baſaltes, ſtrangely imagines 
that the Cauſeway has been a current of lava 
erupted from the fide of a conical mountain, 
- though there be not a mountain of any fort 
immediately in its vicinity, nor one of that 
particular ſhape within a great many miles of 
it.— The truth is, that gentleman ſaw theſe 
much celebrated drawings, and has miſtaken 
the ſegment of a ſhelving cape, at whoſe baſe 
the pillars ſtand, for a portion of a conical 
hill cut down in the direction of its axis; 
and this error has been confirmed by the 
prevalling cuſtom of putting thoſe picures 
together in the fame frame; ſo that the two 
ſegments, ſtanding back to back, exhibit the 
appearance of an entire conical mountain, ſuch 
as Mr. Demareſt deſcribes *. 

| i IT 


fle tirai de cette conformitè reconnue, un conſequence 
que la force de l'analogie m'autoriſoit a tirer: cette con- 
ſequence me fit voir, dans la Chauſte de Geans, & dans 
toutes le Maſſes priſmatiques qui ſe montrent ſur le bords 
cicarpes de la Mere en Irclande, en un Mot, dans les Som- 
mets tronques, qu'en y*appercoit, Touvrage des eruptions, 
d'un ou de pluſieurs Volcans, qui ſe ſont 6reints, comme 
| | ceux 
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Ir was alſo obſerved by foreigners, that, 


in every drawing and deſeription of the 
| Giants Cauſeway, particular attention was 
paid to the circumſtance of its projecting into 
[ | the ſea; hence a crude and indefinite opi- 
nion was adopted by many writers, that the 
[ pillars of bafaltes were produced by the re- 
frigeration of a liquid body of lava, in con- 
| ſequence of being ſuddenly plunged into the 
| | ocean. Such is the theory of a Mr. Raſpe, 
who has publiſhed an account of the valley of 
Heſſe Caſſel in Germany; and ſuch are the 
ſentiments advanced by Monſ. De Luc, in 
his Letters addrefled to the Queen of Eng- 
land, in which he gives as his opinion, that 
the ancient volcanos were formed in the 
ocean, where the ſudden cooling of the 
melted maſs (not to count on the preſence 


of the marine ſalt) might have determined 


qu 3 2s 2 223-40 3 am = 
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a regularity 


15 Rr 


ceux d' Auvergne. Sce Monſ. Demareſl's Memoir on the 
Baſalles of Auvergne, in the Volume of the French Academy 


for 1771. 
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a regularity of figure in the cooling bo- 
dy x. OW. 


Trnoven this opinion does, with ſome in— 
genuity, aſſign a reaſon why the baſaltic pil- 
lars are not produced, at this day, as they 
were formerly; yet a litile conſideration will 
ſhew that it ought not haſtily to be adopted; 
ſince general experience teaches us, that all 

tumultuary cauſes are only adapted to intro- 
duce tumultuary effects: Every ſpecies of re- 
gular figure produced by cryſtallization, or 
any mode whatever analogous to it, being 
always more perfect, in proportion as length 
of time, and reſt, have allowed the different 
particles to unite gradually: indeed a moment's 

reflection muſt fatisfy any one, that the fu- 
rious encounter of a river of liquid fire with 


L. the 


* Or, on voit une cauſe de plus, dans les Volcaps an- 
ciens, que dans les modernes, pour produire cet effet; 
et de s'etre formés dans la Mer, od, fans compter la 
preſence du Sel, Pattouchement ſeul de l'eau, en produiſant 
un condenſation plus ſubite, a pu etre une circonſtance 
determinante. | | 

| See Lettres adreſſes a la Reine de la Grande Bretagney 


par Mr. J. A. De I. uc, vol. 2, p. 480. 
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the waters of the ocean, i oi from being 
adapted to form the neat and elegant arrange- 
ment of our pillars of baſaltes, can only tend 
to introduce confuſion and irregularity.— 
But in truth, any argument derived from the 
particular ſituation of the Giants Cauſeway, 


will be found extremely erroneous; becauſe 


the circumſtance of its ſtanding in the ſea, is 


purely accidental; ſimilar pillars being often 


diſcoverable on the ſummit of the higheſt 
grounds in its neighbourhood, many hundred 
fect above the level of the beach. 


1 SHALL no longer weary. your patience, 
by a more minute account of the opinions : 
to which this celebrated Cauſeway has given 
birth ; but ſhall haſten to take a general view 
of the foſſils that prevail through this part 


of Ireland; and to give ſome account of the : 


bold volcanic theories that have been ad- 


vanced to explain the production of the 
pillars of baſaltes. 


LETTER 


LETTER I. 


| Portruſh, Auguſt 24, 1784. 
Dear SIR, | 


Thr vicinity of the little 
fiſhing village of Portruſh to the Giants 
Cauſeway, has afforded me, during my ſtay 
here, ample opportunity to viſit that curious 
work of nature, and to examine, with a good 
deal of attention, the features of the adjoin- 
ing country, which abounds in varieties of the 
baſaltes that have hitherto been very imper- 
fectly known“. 

TRE 


* The etymology of the word baſaltes is extremely un- 
certain. The term is of a very early date, and moſt pro- - 
bably of eaſtern original. | 


The Greek word Baoando, to uſe as a touchſtone ; the 
| | * | Hebrew 


| 
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THE Cauſeway itſelf is generally deferitied 
as a mole or quay, projecting from the baſe 
of a ſteep promontory, ſome hundred feet, 
into the ſea; and is formed of perpendicular 
pillars of baſaltes, which ſtand in contact with 
each other, exhibiting a ſort of polygon pave- 

| ment 


Hebrew root 5192, Barzal, denoting Iron; the Ethiopic 
and Hebrew term 5272, Baſal, expreſſing baked, or poſſiblj 
burnt ; have all been uſed, in turn, as etymological ſources 
of the baſaltes. 


It is not much to be lamented, that the original meaning 
of the term lies in obſcurity ; as the imperfect difcrimina- 
tion between diſſerent foſſils, which obtained among the 
ancients, makes it probable that the genuine. etymology 
would have referred to ſome property common to the ba- 
faltes, and a thouſand other ſubſtances, and therefore 
would ſerve only as a ſource of error. Thus Pliny ranks 
it among the ciaſs of marbles, with which it has no re— 
ſemblance, except that it can be broken and poliſhed, 
( See Pliny, "A 36. J | | | 


The term ſeems to have been generally applicable to a 
dark-coloured ponderous fone, of a cloſe iron texture, 
ſometimes found in a columnar form. {See Pliny). From 
hence, and the ſucceſs with which the Roman artiſts of the 
preſent age, repair the Egyptian ſtatues of oriental ba- 
ſaltes with the occidental ſtone of the fame name {See Mr. 
Perher's Letters on Italy, p. 199.) it ſeems to be ſuflici- | 
ently clear that the preſent N of the word coincides 
with its ancient uſe. 
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ment ſomewhat reſembling the appearance of 
a ſolid honeycomb. The pillars are irregu- 
lar priſms, of various denominations, from 
three to eight ſides *; but the hexagonal co- 
| lumns are as numerous as all the others 


together. 


Ox a minute inſpection, each pillar is 
found to be ſeparable into ſeveral joints, 
whoſe articulation is neat and compact beyond 
expreſſion; the convex termination of one 
joint, always meeting a concave ſocket in the 
next; beſides which, the angles of one fre- 
quently ſhoot over thoſe of the other, fo 
that they are completely locked together, and 
can rarely be ſeparated without a fracture of 


theſe parts. 


Tie 


* Mr. Faujas de St. Fond took much pains to fearch 

for pillars of nine fides among the baivires of Vive. 
rais, in conſequence of the account which Mr. Molleneux 
and Mr, de Lifle gave, that ſuch were to be found; 
but there is little doubt that both theſe gentlemen were 
miſtaken : none of that denomination are to be diſco” 
vered at the Giants Caufeway or in its neighbourhood ; 


Indeed octagonal pillars can very rarely be met with. 
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Tu ſides of each column are unequal 
among themſelves, but the contiguous ſides 


of adjoining columns are always of equal 
dimenſions, ſo as to touch in all their 
"parte. 


Trnoucn the angles be of various magni- 
tudes, yet the ſum of the contiguous angles 


of adjoining pillars, always makes up four 
right ones; ſo that there are no void ſpaces 
among the baſaltes, the ſurface of the Cauſe- 


way exhibiting to view a regular and compact 


* of N ſtones. 


Tk outfide covering is ſoft, and of a 
brown colour, being the earthy parts of the 
ſtone, nearly deprived of its metallic principle, 
by the action of the air, and of the marine 
acid which it receives from the ſea®. 

THEsE 

* This coating contains iron which has loſt its phlogiſ- 


ton, and is nearly reduced to a ſtate of calx ; for with a 
very moderate heat it becomes of a bright red ochre colour, 


the attendant of an iron carth. 
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«et 


Tazse are the obvious external characters 
of this extraordinary pile of baſaltes, ob- 
| ſerved and deſcribed with wonder by every 
one who has ſeen it. But it is not here 
that our admiration ſhould ceaſe ;—whatever 
the proceſs was, by which nature produced 
that beautiful and curious arrangement of pil- 
lars ſo conſpicuous about the Giants Cauſeway : 
the cauſe, far from being limited to that 
ſpot alone, appears to have extended itſelf 
through a large tract of | country, in every 
direction; inſomuch that many of the com- 
mon quarries, for ſeveral miles around, ſeem 
to be only abortive attempts towards the 
production of a Giants Cauſeway. 


From want of attention to this circum- 
ſtance, a vaſt deal of time and labour has 
been idly ſpent in minute examinations of 
the Cauſeway itſelf ;—in tracing its courſe 
under the ocean—purſuing its columns into 
the ground — determining its length and 
breadth, and the number of its pillars—with 
numerous wild conjectures concerning its 


— 


original; 
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original; all which ceaſe to be of any im- 
portance, when this ſpot is conſidered only 
as a ſmall portion of an immenſe maſs of 
baſaltes, extended widely over the . 
ing land. | 


Tre leading features of this whole coaſt, 
are the tw'o great promontories of Bengore 
and Fairhead, which ſtand at the diſtance of 
eight miles from each other : Both formed 
on a great and extenſive ſcale, both abrupt 
toward the fea, and abundantly expoled to 
obſervation ; and each, in its kind, exhibiting 
noble arrangements of the different ſpectes of 


columnar. baſaltes. 


Tax former of theſe lies about ſeven miles 
weft of Ballycaſtle, and is generally deſcribed 
by ſeamen, who fee it at a diſtance and in 
probe, as an extenſive headland, running out 
from the coalt a conſiderable length into the 

lea; bur, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is made up of 
a number of lefer capes and bays, each with 


its OWN proper name, che tout enſemble of 


which 
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which forms what the ſeamen denominate the 


headland of Bengore. 


THESE capes are compoſed. of variety of 
diſterent ranges of pillars, and a great num- 
ber of ſtrata ; which, from the abruptneſs of 
the coaſt, are extremely - conſpicuous, and 
form an unrivalled pile of natural architec- 
ture, wherein all the neat regularity and 


elegance of art is united to the wild magnt- 


OO 


ſicence of nature. 


Tur moſt perfect of theſe capes is called 
Plcalkin, of which I ſhall attempt a deſcrip— 
tion, and along wich it nope to fend a drawing, 
which my draftſman has taken from the beach 
below at the riſque of his neck; for the ap- 
proach. from theſe promontories down to the 


? 


ſea, is frightiul beyond deicripton, and re- 


5 4 5 $ 5 3 3 vo } - 2 * 4 i 
quires Not only aA ron; head, DUE Very con- 


o 


ſiderable bodily activity, to accompliſh it. 


Tu ſummit of Pleaſkin is covered with a 


thin graſſy ſod, under wiich hes the natural 


balaltic 
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bafaltic rock, having generally a hard ſur- 
face, ſomewhat cracked and ſhivered. At the | 
depth of ten or twelve feet from the ſummit, 
this rock begins to aſſume a columnar ten- 
dency, and forms a range of maſſy pillars of 
bafaltes, which ſtand perpendicular to the hori- 
20n, preſenting, in the ſharp face of the pro- 

montory, the appearance of a magnificent 
gallery or colonnade, upward of ſixty feet in 
height. 


Teils colonnade is ſupported on a ſolid baſe 
of coarſe, black, irregular rock, near fixty 
feet thick, abounding in blebs and air-holes— 
but though comparatively irregular, it may 
be evidently obſerved to affect a peculiar 
figure, tending in many places to run into 
regular forms, reſembling the ſhooting of 
falts and many other ſubſtances during a haſty 


cryſtallization. 


UNDER this great bed of ſtone, ſtands a Y 


ſecond range of pillars, between forty and 
filty feet in height, leſs groſs, and more ſharply 
defined than thoſe of the upper ſtory, many 


ot 
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of them, on a cloſe view, emulating even 
the neatneſs of the columns in the Giants 


_ Cauſeway. This lower range is borne on a 


layer of red ochre ſtone, which ferves as a 
relief to ſhew it to great advantage. 


Trrrsn two admirable natural galleries, to- 


gether with the interjacent maſs of irregular 
rock, form a perpendicular height of one 
hundred and ſeventy feet; from the baſe of 
which, the promontory, covered over wich 
rock and graſs, ſlopes down to the ſea for 


the ſpace of two hundred feet more, making 


in all, a maſs of near four hundred feet in 


height, which in beauty and variety of its 
colouring, in elegance and novelty of ar- 
rangement, and in the extraordinary magnitude 
of its objects, cannot readily be rivalled by 
any thing of the kind a preſent known “. 
TrHouen 
* As this cape exhibits a copious variety of baſaltic 
ſubſtances, diſtinctly marked in their appearances and 
relative ſituations, and capable of being attentively exa- 
mined, it may be proper to envmerate, with more pre- 
ciſion, the different foſſils which ir contains, and their 
relative poſition. It ſhould be obſerved, that the rata, 
conſidered within a ſmall ſpace, appear pretty nearly hori- 


zontal 


—_— . 
— * 
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THroven there are but two complete ranges 
of pillars viſible in any of the promon- 
.. ROrnes; 


zontal, although the deſcent of che promontory, and of 
the coaſt, generally taken, be in reality from the fea to- 
ward the land. The mean height of this northern coaſt 
and of the country contiguous to it probably equals 1000 
feet; yet the ſurface of Lough Neagh, ſituated in the 
midſt of this part, of Ireland, is not elevated more than 
38 feet above the ocean. 


| CAPE PLEASKIN. | 
No. Feet. 


I Summit, irregular baſaltes, thivered and cracked 


at the ſurface - - - 13 


2 Perpendicular range of hos "lard containing 
air-holes - - - 60 
3 Groſs bed of rude baſaltes, ſnewing marks of a 


tendency toward forms, reſembling an imperfect 


cryſtallization - - — 60 
4 Second range of regular pil: ars, neat, and di- 
vided into joints - E! 40 
5 [Bed of red argillaceous ochre, on w chich the ſecond? 
range of pillars reſts - ND ee” 
6 | A thin courſe of iron ore amid the bed of ochre - = 
7 | Soft argillaccous ſtone, of various colours, and 
| a motrled appearance, friable, and reſembling 
4 2 variety of ſteatites - | - 4 
$ Succeſſion of five or fix groſs beds of table baſiltes, 
between which, thin ſtrata of ochre and other 
ſubitances occur n 5 - 180 
37+ 


—U 


A conſiderable 
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tories, yet it is not improbable that there 
may be many more in ſucceſſion, at various 
depths under ground ; and this opinion 1s 
confirmed by columnar marks which can be 
traced in ſeveral rocks that lie in the ſea. 
The Cauſeway itſelf is ſituated at the baſe 
of one of theſe capes, on the level of the 
beach, and appears as part of a columnar”. 
bed that has been accidentally ſtripped ar 1 
. waſhed during a long courſe of years by 


rains and the waves of the ocean. 


Tre pillars of this whole headland of Ben- 
gore, appear naturally to affect a perpendicular 
ſituation, and in the few places where they 


lie in an inclined poſture, it ſeems to be the 


_ effe& of ſome external cauſe, which has de- 


ranged them from their original diſpoſition. 
Indeed, 


A conſiderable part of the baſaltes of this cape is cellular 
in a greater or leſs degree; even the pillars of the ſecond 
range are ſo in ſome meaſure. Theſe cells are generally 
filled either with zeolyte, or with a fine browniſh argill. 


— 
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Indeed, where the forms of cryſtallization are 
imperfect, they may be ſeen to ſhoot in various 
directions, and ſometimes in irregular curves; 
but, in moſt of theſe initances, the columnar | 


outline is very rude and unfiniſhed. 


Ir is worth remarking, that the ranges of 
pillars are more perfect, in proportion as they 
lie deeper under ground ; the ſecond range in 
Pleaſkin is evidenily better finiſhed than the 
upper one, and contains much fewer irregula- 
rities in the grain of its ſtone z while the pil- 
lars of the Cauſeway, which runs into the fea 
itſelf, have ſtill a greater ſharpneſs in their 
figure, and are more cloſe and uniform in 


their texture. 


Such is the general outline of this great 
headland, affording objects extremely in- 
tereſting to every one, who may wiſh to 
ſtudy nature in her bold and uncommon 


works. 
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Ar the diſtance of eight miles from hence, 
(as 1 mentioned before) the promontory of 
Fairhead * raiſes its lofty ſummit more than 
five hundred feet above the lea, forming the 
caſtern termination of Ballycaſtle bay. 
preſents to view a vaſt maſs of rude co- 
lumnar ſtones, the forms of which are ex- 
tremely groſs, many of them exceeding two hun- 
dred feet in length, and the texture ſo coarſe, 
as to reſemble an imperfect compact granite, ra- 
ther than the uniform ſine grain of the Giants 
Cauſeway baſaltes +. At the baſe of theſe 
gigantic columns lies a wild waſte of natural 
ruins, of an enormous fize, which in the 
courſe of ſucceſſive ages have been tumbled 
down from their foundation, by ſtorms, or 
fome more powerful operations of nature. 
DC Theſe 


* This is the Robogdium Promontorium of Ptolemy 
the geographer, Its Iriſh name is Ben-more or the Great 
Promontory. | 


+ Theſe pillars do not at firſt view appear to have any 
marks of articulation ; but on obſerving ſuch as have fallen 
down from the top of Fairhead, they ate found to be 


often ſeparated into pretty regular joints by the force of 
the fall. 
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Theſe maſſive bodies have ſometimes withſtood 
the ſhock of their fall, and often lie in groups | 
and clumps of pillars, reſembling many of 
the varieties of artificial ruins, and forming 


a very novel and ſtriking landſcape. 


A $8avace wildneſs characterizes this great 
promontory, at the foot of which the ocean 
rages with uncommon fury. Scarce a ſingle 
mark of vegetation has yet crept over the hard 
rock to diverſify its colouring, but one uni- 
form greyneſs clothes the ſcene all around. 
Upon the whole, it makes a fine contraſt with 
the beautitul capes of Bengore, where the 
varied brown ſhades of the pillars, enlivencd 
by the red and green tints of ochre and gra(s, 
caſts a degree of lite and chearfulneſs over the 
different objects *. 
THOUGH 
* The ruins which lie tumbled at the baſe of this ro- 


montory, render it difficult to determine, prccifc!s, What 
the ſubſtances are that may be ſituated beneath e buiites, 
However, from attentive examination, there is reaton to 
imagine, that this enormous pile reſts on the folii's uſually 
attendant on beds of ſea coal; and that the ſtiata of the Eally- 
caſtle coal-pits, which appear to be of a date antecedent to 
that of the baſaltes, extend entirely under the promontory 


of Fairhead. 
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 Troven I have partic!/arly deſcribed the 
baſaltes of theſe two magnificent promon- 
tories, yet there are many other ſimitar 
arrangements through this country; which, 
though leſs worthy of admiration as great 
objects, yet become extremely intereſting, when 
one withes to ſearch, minutely, into the na- 
tural cauſes that might have produced theſe 


extraordinary pillars, 


Tun mountain of Dunmull, lying between 
Coleraine and the river Buſh, ſhews abun- 
dance of this ſpecies of ſtone, particularly at 
the craigs of Iſlamore, where two different 
ranges of columns may be diſcovered; and 
at moſt of the quarries which have occaſionally 
been opened round that mountain. — They may 
be ſeen alſo in Dunluce-hill, near the caſtle 
of Dunluce : In the bed of the river Buſh, 
ncar the bridge of Buſhmills: On the ſum- 
mit of the mountain of Croaghmore: In 
many parts of the high land over Ballintoy: 
In the iſland of Raghery; and various other 


= | places 
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places along the coaſt, even to the entrance of 
| Carrickfergus bay. | 


I SHALL not, at preſent, delay you with a 
minute deſcription of each of theſe; but may, 
in the courſe of my Letters, take an oppor- 
tunity to mention the general character of 
the face of this country, and any ſingularities 
worthy notice, in the forms and ſituation of 
its baſaltes. | | - 


LETTER 


LETTER III. 


Portruſh, Auguſt I 3, 1784. 


DAR Sin, 


IN my laſt letter, I deſcribed 
the external character of the Giants Cauſeway 
pillars, which will abundantly ſerve to diſcrimi- 
nate the columnar baſaltes from any other foſſil 
of a different kind, at preſent known. But 
as this ſpecies of ſtone does not always appear 
in its priſmatical form, it will be convenient to 
take notice of ſome other properties, not im- 
mediately derived from its figure ; by which, 
we ſhall be enabled to diſtinguiſh it, in thoſe 
inſtances, where it may be diſpoſed in more 


rude and irregular maſſes. 


M 2 | Tre 
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Tun baſaltes of the Giants Cauſeway is a 
black, ponderous ſtone ; of an uniform cloſe 
grain, and hard texture; fuſible and vitrifiable 
per je; and pretty ſtrongly magnetical. It 
does not effervelce in any of the mineral 
acids; it is free from animal or vegetable 
exuviæ, nor does it contain the ſlighteſt veſ- 


tige of any organized ſubſtance whatever“. 


Tue colour of the ſtone, when immediately 
broken, reſembles what is uſually called an 
iron grey, the reſult of numerous little ſhining 
points ſpread through a dark ground: mois 
ture, and the effects of weather, ſoon change 
this to a perfectly uniform black appearance; 

and long expoſure to the air and rains, pro- 
duces at length a ſuperficial decompoſition, 
uſually attended with a brown colour, ſuch 
as appears on the outſide of the Giants 
Cauſeway pillars. | | 
| Irs 


I have intentionally confined this account to the ſtone = 
of the Giants Cauſeway, becauſe it ſeems as perfect in its 
kind as any hitherto diſcovered, and may in ſome meaſure 
ſerve for a ſtandard with which to compare other ſtone of 
the ſame ſpecies, 
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Irs mean ſpecific gravity is to that of water 
in the proportion of 2,9 to 1,0; and its va- 
rieties of weight are included between 2,8 


and 3,0. 


WHERE the ſtone is freſh broken, its grain, 
attentively examined, exhibits fomewhat of a 
fine cryſtallized appearance, dotted, as it 
were, with a multitude of minute ſhining 
points ; by expoſure to the air they ſoon loſe 
their brilliancy and diſtinctneſs, fo that an 


uniform and compact grain finally reſults. 


Its hardneſs is ſulſicient for producing fire 
pretty copiouſly, by colliſion with a ſteel ; 
and when a large fragment is ſtruck with vio— 
lence, in a looſe poſition, it gives a clear, and 


as it were metallic ſound. 


Tur texture is ſo cloſe and equal, that a 
pretty high poliſh becomes neceſſary to thew 
ſeveral minute pores, and other inequalities 
of ſubſtance, which then a little disfigure its 
jet black furface. It is free from laminæ, 
Ss ſiſſures, 
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fiffures, or any obvious irregularity of texture ; 
neither does it ſeem to poſſeſs any tendency to 
ſplit or break in one direction rather than 
another“. . 7 


WilEN expoſed to a moderate heat in a 
common fire, it aſſumes a reddiſh colour, (an 
effect reſulting from the calcination of its iron) 


which 1s more vivid on its natural outſide 


1 


covering, and loſes about + part of its 


50 
weight +. 


N 


* This latter property, in any ponderous field-ſtone of 
dark colour, uſually procures it, in the northern parts ot 
Ireland, and in Scotland, the denomination of avhin-/tone. 
Hence, this term, founded on properties a little too general, 
and common to other ſubſtances, is in its nature vague, 
and becomes applicable to foſſils of very diſſimilar qualities 
in different places: to baſaltes in one county; to kneiſs and 
oranite in another; to a compact ſpecies of horn-{tone 
in a third. It is, however, more applicable to baſaltes, 
and therefore more generally given te it, than to any other 
ſpecies of ſtone through the counties of Antrim and 


Derry. 


+ This loſs probably ariſes from water expelled by the 


heat. For in the courſe of twenty-four hours after, it 


will have nearly recovered its former weight, particularly 
if it be moiſtened, 
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In a more ble heat it readily 


melts, and is, as the chymiſts expreſs it, u- 


ble per ſe. 


WHEN expoſed to an intenſe fire it may 
be vitrified, forming an opake glaſs of a black 
or blueiſh colour. 


ITs principal component parts are iron in 
a metallic ſtate, combined chiefly with ſiliceous 


and argillaceous earths. 


Irs metallic principle may be demonſtrated 
by a very ſimple experiment. —Let a ſmall 
fragment of baſaltes, in its natural ſtate, be 
brought into contact, or very near to a good 
magnetical needle, and it may be made to 
detain the needle at a confiderable diſtance 
from its meridian. Let this fragment be 
touched by a magnet, and it will acquire a 
pretty ſtrong polarity, capable of attracting 
or repelling the needle at the diſtance of an 
inch or more. From hence it is proved to 
contain iron in a metallic ſtate, becauſe the 


calx 
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calx of that metal is incapable of producing 


any magnetical phænomena whatever. 


To determine the quantity and quality of 


each conſtituent part, requires a very flow 


and laborious operation, which would be 
almoſt equally tedious in the deſcription. I 
ſhall therefore juſt mention the reſult from 
the experiments of that able chymiſt, Sir 
Torbern Bergman, whoſe authority you will 


not readily queſtion: 


| Bafaltes 100 parts. 
Contains Siliceous earth - Fo parts. 
Argillaceous earth - 15 


| Calcarious earth - 8 


Magneſia — „ 
Iron - . 25 
' 100 


From theſe elements we ſhall eaſily be 
enabled to account for ſeveral of its pro- 
perties. 


HENCE 
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Hrxck it comes to paſs that its ſpecific 
gravity is ſo conſiderable, exceeding that of 
many ſtones, which, when poliſhed, appear 
much more compact, the quantity of phlogiſ- 


ticated iron eaſily making compenſation. 


We ſee alſo why it anſwers ſo well for a 
touchſtone, the hardneſs of its ſiliceous and 
iron particles eaſily rubbing and fretting off 
the parts of any ſofter metal which may be 
apphed to it, and its black ground ſerving 
to diſplay theſe to great advantage. 


HEN CE too arifes its fuſibility without ad- 
dition; for though flint, clay, and calcarious 
earth are ſeparately refractory, in any degree 
of artificial heat, yet when mixed together, 
they are readily fufible, and ſtill more eaſily, 


when united with phlogiiticated iron. 


From the metallic ſtate of its iron element 
we are enabled to inter, a priori, that the 
columns of the Giants Cauſeway are all natu- 
ral magnets, whole lower extremity is their 
4 north 
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north pole, and the upper extremity their 
ſouth pole. For having ſtood during many 
ages in a perpendicular poſition, they muſt 
have acquired that polarity which is peculiar 
to all iron ſubſtances in a ſimilar ſituation; 
and like natural magnets, every fragment, 
when broken, will bave its north and ſouth _ 
pole. And this I have found true by expe- 
rience; each pillar of the Giants Cauſeway, 
and each fragment of a pillar, which I applied 
near to the needle, having its attractive and 


repellent point. 


HENCE likewiſe it follows, that the great 
capes of this northern coaſt muſt poſſeſs a 
ſimilar property; and accordingly, in the fe- 
micircular bays of Bengore, I have often 
found the compaſs to deviate very much from 
its meridian. 


Tux magnetiim of thee capes may per- 
haps be an object of fome curioſity ; it might 
be well worth enquiring how far ſuch maſſes 


of phlogiſticated iron, within the earth, may 


14 


pro duce 
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produce thoſe ſudden and unaccountable 45 
flexions of the needle, which are always in- 
convenient, ſometimes ſo dangerous to ſea- 
men: And whether that ſtill more myſterious 
and inexplicable phænomenon of the annual 
variation, may not arife from the gain or loſs 
of the principle of metalliety, which in the 
flow and regular courſe of nature may poſlibly 
take place, by the various action of heat and 


moiſture. 


W have proof ſufficient, on a diminutive 
ſcale, that iron may, by variety of artiſicial 
means, loſe or gain that principle on which 
alone its magnetical property depends; and 
the decompoſition of the baſaltes enables us 
to aſfirm, with reaſonable certainty, that ſuch 
changes do actually take place in nature, and 
that the magnetical phenomena of the pro- 
montory of Bengore for inſtance, muſt now be 
different from what they were ſome ages ago, 
or from what they will be ſome ages hence: It 
may, therefore, deſerve conſideration, how far 
this analogy could be purſued with reſpect to 

1 the 
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the whole maſs of the earth; particularly as 
we have evidence of the exiſtence of a natu- 
ral agent abundantly adequate to this effect, 
mean ſubterranean fire, whoſe extenſive domi- 
mon is indiſputably proved by thoſe numerous 
volcanos that have been diſcovered in fo 
many diftant parts of the world, the ſources 
of which muſt lie at very conſiderable depths 
below the ſurface of the earth, if we may 
argue from the vaſt quantity of different ſub- 
ſtances that have been vomited forth in their 
various eruptions“. 
From a knowledge of theſe elementary 
parts of the baſaltes, we are furniſhed with an 
| analogy 


* As it may be a deſirable thing, to have the means of 
comparing the variation of the magnetical meridian from 
the true meridian, at ſome future period, with its preſent 
variation, on this northern coaſt of Ireland, a table is here 


ſabjoined for the year 1789. 


The places noted, are ſituated beyond the limits of that 
country which contains the baſaltes. The o5/ervations were 
made by the pole ſtar, and are duly corrected, where it did 
not chance to be on the meridian at the time of obſerva- 


tion. 


| Clontarf, 
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analogy tending to throw ſome light on the 
regularity of its form. One of its principles 
is found to be ſiliccous earth; and we have 
very numerous probs that this ſubſtance does, 
in other inſtances which come within our 
obſervation, frequently affect a regular figure, 
variable however under various circumſtances. 
Thus, rock eryſtal, which is a very pure 
flinty earth, is commonly diſpoſed in the form 
of hexagonal priſms, the denomination of 
| ſides which chiefly prevails among our baſaltic 
pillars. —Thus again, variety of cryſtallizations 
are found to take place in the metal of glaſs- 
| houſes, where the furnace has been ſuffered 


to cool gradually. 
| IRON 


| | Variation welt, 
Clontarf, near Dublin, at the diſtance of 60 
geographical miles, or one degree of the 
meridian, on the ſouth fide of the baſaltic 
country. | | 
Sept. 29th, 1789 —8 40“ P. M. - 28 &- 


Belfaſt, county of Antrim, at the eaſtern 
limit of the baſaltes. | | 
Aug. 8th, 1789 —11be 15“ P. M. 209 26 


Moville Bay, county of Donegal, a little 
beyond the weſtern limit of the baſaltes. 


Aug. 18th, 1789 —9 45 P. M.. 290 31 
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don is another of the cemponent e 
of the baſaltes; and this metal is found 
to cryſtallize in regular figures, when all ſit 
circumſtances concur to permit the due ar- 
rangement of its parts. This is oftentimes 
diſcoverable in the . ores of that metal, and 
may be obſerved to take place, imperfectly, 
even in our founderies, in what is commonly 
called the grain of caſt iron, generally pre- 
ſenting to view a ſtriated appearance: But 
in caſes where the pains and ingenuity of the 
chymiſt has been exerted to exhibit this 
phænomenon more deciſively, very regular 
cubical figures have been produced, clearly 
aſcertaining the exiſtence of this tendency to- 
ward a peculiar diſpoſition of its parts. 


Iv truth, the particles of every ſubſtance 
in nature, appear to poſſeſs private laws and 
affinities, whereby they proceed to unite, and 
to arrange themſelves in regular forms, when 
all things neceſſary combine to aſfiſt this ten- 
dency; that is, when by any means what- 
ever, the particles are removed to a ſufficient 

| diſtance, 
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diſtance, and afterward ſuffered to approach 
 flowly and regularly, according to their va- 


rious laws of action. 


Tus it appears to be, in the caſe of faline 
ſubſtances, which have been held in ſolution 
in a watery medium ; for, if by the uniform 
evaporation of the fluid, or any other flow 
and regular cauſe whatever, time and ſpace 
be allowed, in which the diſſolved particles 
may exert, without diſturbance, their private 
laws of affinity, theſe particles will be found 
3 affect an arrangement peculiar to that ſpe- 
cies of body to which they belong. Thus 
again, all bodies that have been diſſolved 
by the medium of heat, when ſuffered to 
cool equably, and without the rapid afflux of 
freſh portions of air, do univerſally exhibit a 
peculiar diſpoſition of parts; of which, in- 
ſtances enough occur in every ſpecies of me- 
tal, in ſulphurs, in glaſs, and, in ſhort, in all 
ſubſtances capable of a perfect fuſion. 
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Sixck therefore we have ſufficient evidence, 
in ſuch inſtances as come within the reach of 
human powers and obſervation, that the ele- 
mentary parts of the baſaltes do affect a ſpe- 
cific form of cryſiallization ; and that this 
form is always more and more perfect, in 
proportion as our experiments are made with | 
greater regularity, and on a larger ſcale; it 
may not appear unreaſonable to purſue the 
ſame analogy in the extenſive operations of 
nature, where thoie laws, which are but im- 
perfectly exerted in our diminutive experi- 
ments, may act with full and undiſturbed vi- 
gour, capable of producing the beautiful ſym- 
metry and arrangement of a Giants Cauſe- 
way. And though eryſtals have probably 
never been produced from any fimple ſub- 
ſtance, preciſely aniwering to the articulated 
baſalt pillars ; yet no very important objection 
can be derived from hence, ſince it is well 
known that elements, which, ſeparately, form 
ipecific cryſtals, may, when united, conſtitute, 
by their compound laws, bodies difterent from 
either of the original ſpecific figures. Thus, 
| 5 wmaelted 
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melted glaſs, through which ſcoriæ of iron had 
been accidentally mixed, was found to allect 


a columnar ſhape“. 


Titzsz are the chief matters worthy of 
notice, which have come under my obſerva- 
tion, with reſpe& to the perfect baſaltes of 
the Giants Cauſeway. In my next letter I 
ſhall mention ſome of the leading varieties 
of the different ſpecies of this ſtone ; and at 
the ſame time, take that opportunity to give 
you a ſummary account, of the different foſſils 
uſually attendant on it, in theſe northern parts 
of Ireland ; diſtinguiſhing, as far as may be 
in my power, ſuch ſubſtances as ſeem to have 
been coeval with the baſaltes, or in any way 
neceſſarily connected with it, from others 
whoſe connexion appears to be only caſual, 
and whoſe exiſtence may poſlibly have com- 
menced antccedent to its formation. 


* See Ker's obſervations on the cryſtallization of 
Zlaſs.— Phil. Tranſ. vol. 65. | 
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LETTER Iv. 


Dram SIR, 


| 7 IT is an old obſervation, that | 

cach different ſpecies of being varies by ſuch | 
minute degrees, and paſſes, ſo imperceptibly, 
toward contiguous orders in the general ſcale 
of exiſtence, that, lke the mathematicians 
. | line, 
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line, the boundary becomes ſo fine as gene- 
rally to elude the human ſenſes. Even ſepa- 


rate and oppoſite qualities, whoſe ſimplicity, 
and general diſſimilitude, ſhould ſeem to pre- 


clude all poſſibility of confuſion, do never. 


theleſs, oftentimes approach ſo near, ard af. 
ſume ſuch delicate diſtinctions, as render: it 


impoſſible to ay, oma + a either be. 


1 or ends. 


LicnT and darkneſs, pain and pleaſure, 
when examined in their meridian vigour, | 
feem incapable of contuſion : yet, he who en- | 
deavours to mark the commencement or cloſe 
of twilight; or to trace the fine and exquiſite 
gradations, by which human ſenfations and 
ideas change, and imperceptibly aſſume a dif- 
ferent character, often finds himſelf perplexed, 
and embarraſſed by a doubtful limit. 


THERE is ſcarce any purſuit, or ſcience, 


which more frequently ſuggeſts this obſerva- 
tion to the mind than mineralogy. The com- 
ponent parts of the objects which it con- 


ſiders 
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| fiders are ſo numerous; capable of being 
united in fuch an endleſs variety of pro- 
portions ; ſubject to ſo many different forms 
and modifications from external cauſes, tend- 
ing to aſſiſt or to impede the natural arrange- 
ment of the parts*; and poſſeſſing ſo many 
properties, reſulting from principles, which 
ſcarce ever become the objects of human ſenſes 
in their ſeparate ſtate of exiſtence}, that, 
the beſt mineralogiſt often meets with fſub- 
ſtances, whoſe character and ſituation is ſo 
ambiguous, as naturally leads him into per- 


plexity, oftentimes to error, 
Thus, 


Among external cauſes may be ranked, heat, cold, 
guidity, ſolution, diffuſion in fluids, &c. h 


+ Among principles, which can hardly be called the 
objects of human ſenſes, may be reckoned ſuch as, in their 
eparate ſtate, aſſume the character of airs, many kinds of 
which are probably incapable of confinement by artiſicial 
means : the principle by which iron, within certain degrees 
of temperature, poſſeſſes the property cf magnetiſm :; that, 
whereby the calces of metals become (as it is called) re- 
vivified, &c. &c. | 


| 
i 
| 
9 
0 
b 
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Tuus, although the pillars of the Giants 


Cauſeway be marked by characters fo. ſtrong, : 
peculiar, and diſtinctive in their nature, as 


ſeems, at once, to ſeparate them from every 
other ſpecies of foſſil at preſent known ; yet, 
where the columnar figure is faint and undil. 
tinguil! able, where changes of colour, hard- 
neſs, and texture have taken place; where 


caſual circumſtances have introduced varieties 


in almoſt all its properties, and in the pro- 


portion of its component parts; the boundary 


becomes of courſe uncertain, and it is in 


many inſtances impoſſible to pronounce, with 


accuracy, when the original character of the 


baſaltes has ceaſed, or where a new one com- 


mences. 


From uncertainties of this fort it has hap- 
pened, that the moſt acute and attentive mi- 


neralogiſts, have not perfectly agreed on the 


limits, within which, the ſpecies of the ba- 


ſaltic foſſils ſhall be included; fome withing 


to extend the doubtful confine to a larger 


ſphere, and to embrace within its circuit 


the 
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the trapp of Sweden, the ſchwartzſtein of Ger- 
many, the Engliſh toadſtone, and a very ex- 
tenſive deſcription of ſimilar foſſil ſubſtances, 
many of which may poſſibly have been pro- 
duced by the operations of water“; whillt 
others, more converſant in volcanic products, 
have laboured induſtriouſly to contract theſe 
uncertain bounds, and to reſtrain the baſaltes 
within the claſs of foffiis which ſeem to bear 


probable marks of the eſtects of fire+. 


In truth, theſe two claſſes of foſlils ap- 
proach ſo near to each other, in the quality 
and proportion of their component parts, and 
in many of the properties thence relultins, as 
renders it exceedingly difficult to diſtinguiſh, 
with precifion, between an imperlect ſpeci- 


men 


* Sze Mr. Bergman's Letter to Doctor Troil.— Mr. 
Kirwan's Elements of Mineralogy. —Mr. Whitekurtt's Strata 


of Derby ſhire. 


+ See Mr. Ferber's Mineralogy of Derbyſhire. —Mr. 
Faujas de St. Fond's Eſſai ſur les Roches de Trapp.—Mr. 
Deodat de Dolomieu's Memoire fur les Iles Pogces, et les 
Produits de L'Etna. 8 
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man of the baſaltes, compared with the most 
perlect of the trapp ; and 1t 1s only by a 


careſul, and attentive obſervation, of the pe- 


culiar circumſtances and ſituations wherein 


each is found, and the collateral foſſils uſually 
connected with tkem, that any reaſonable "= 
pectation can be entertained, of determining 
the confuſion which exiſts between theſe bor. 
dering foflil ſubſtances *. 


Ir happens, fortunately for me, that the 


boundary of the baſaltic parts of Ireland is ſv 
clearly to be aſcertained, and the ſubſtances 


both 


* 'The ſirſt variety of the ſpecies of ſtone, denominated 


trapp, is thus deſcribed by Mr. Faujas.—““ Trapp, noir, 


% homogene, dur, donnant quelques étincelles avec Vacier, 


« et faiſant mouvoir le barreau aimanteé; point d'effer- 
„ veſcence avec les acides, fuſible ſans addition, ct for- 
% mant une rcrre plus ou moins poreux, plus ou moins 
« color6, en raiſon des diverſes parties conſtituantes de! 


pierre. See hui ſur les Roches de Trapp, page 81. 


Whoever will compare this with the deſinition of the ba- 
ſaltes, (e page 42, part 2d, of theſe letters) will find + 
degree of ſimilitude, which, in the compariſon of two fh. 
mens, mull naturally perplex the beſt mineralogiſt. 
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both within and without this limit, ſo well 
defined, and ſo diſſimilar from each other, 
as to give me hope, in the midſt of this gene- 
ral uncertainty, that I ſhall be able to fulfil 
tie promiſe which I made in the concluſion 
of my laſt letter, of enumerating the principal 
varieties of the baſaltes and its attendant foſ- 
ils, without the danger of entrenching on 
mineralogical property, to which I have no 
claim. By this means, I ſhall have an opportu- 
nity of ſubmitting to your own impartial judg- 
ment, the beſt method which remains, of 
ſettling this doubtful mineralogical queſtion _ 
concerning ſubſtances, whoſe elementary prin- 
ciples, and general properties, oitentimes bear 
2 moſt perplexing reſemblance. 


1 am well aware of the ill ſucceſs, which uſu- 
ally attends mere topographical deſcription, even 
where the objects are in their nature the beſt 
adapted to excite and engage the attention; 
tor this reaſon I have accompanied my letter 
with a map, including a conſiderable portion 
| of 
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of the northern province of Ulſter “. On this, 
I muſt requeſt, that you will pa atientiy tra- 
vel round the baſaltic country of the north 


of Ireland, and endeavour wich me to trace out 


and examine its nature and extent ; without 
which aſliſtance, it is likely, that the belt de- 
ſcription I could give, would produce mite 


elle than e and diſſatis faction. 


A coasT, generally mountainous, and re- 
markably abrupt, forms its northern limit : 
on this ſide it is SE for-the {Pace of fifty 
miles, by an ocean whoſe tides are rapid, and 


its ſurface tempeſtuous. 


Tis mountains of this coaſt are wild, and 
favage in their appearance; yet neither re- 
. markably elevated, nor uncommonty irregula 
| in their outline. Their molt general charac- 
ter conſiſts in an abrupt and precipitous ter- 
mination at one extremity, with one or more 


rradual 


3 


* Sec map at the beginning of this work, 
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gradual deſcents, ſtretching from thence in 


the manner of lengthened banks“. 


THE broad and navigable eſtuaries of Car- 
rickfergus and Foyle, waſhing the eaſtern and 
weltern ſhores of this country, form a de- 
cided barrier on theſe two ſides, and ſepa- 
rate it entirely from the neighbouring coaſts 
of Down and Donegal: whilſt an irregular 
line, ſkirting the mountains behind Belfaſt and 
Liſburn ; including the ſouthern ſhores of 


Lough Neagh, as far as the vicinity of the vil- 


lage cf Market-hill ; pating near to Stewartl- 


town, Moneymore and Dungiven, and thence, 


Kretching along the baſe of the Londonderry 


mountains, which terminate at the lofty cliffs 


of Magilligan, marks its ſouthern limit; and 
completes a boundary, which, taken in its 


entire 


* Generally ſpeaking, the precipices are ſituat J toward 
the ſea, whilſt the more gradual deſcents tend toward 
Lough Neagh, whoſe ſurface is not elevated more than 
thirty eight fect above the ſhores of this mountainous 
coalt. | 
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adzoin, in the county of Londonderry. 
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entire courſe, amounts to a circuit of about 


an hundred and thirty geographic al miles“. 


Tre ſubſtance which moſt readily arreſts 
the attention, and direQs the eye, throughout 


this extenſive tract, is a ſpecies of white 


limeſtone, ſometimes imperfectly chalky, uſu- 
ally filled with nodules of flint. Ihis ſtone 
ay be obſerved at frequent interv als through 


the circuit, and generally, as it were, emerging 


from bencath the incumbent beds of baſaltes. 


A Low foil, ſometimes marſhy, but more 
commonly ſandy, bearing on its fur{ace rounded 
field ſtones, and hills of gravel, ſucceeds to this 


boundary of the baſaltic country +. 


BEvoxND this uncertain ſoil of water-worn 
ſubſtances, ſoſſils of various kinds „ and unanm- 


bi CUGUS 


— 


Sixty Seb miles, or a degree of the meridian, 


are nearly equal to 545 Iriſh miles. 


+ Except for the ſpace of ten miles, where mountains 
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biguous characters, ſoon ſtart up in every 


direction through the neighbouring parts of 


Ireland. Limeſtones and marbles, of peculiar 
colours and diſtinctive texture; ſhiſti of dif- 
ferent hues, properties, and degrees of coarſe- 


neſs; metallic veins of lead, filver, copper, 


and iron ore; beds of ſandſtone, flate, and 


pit coal; extenſive maſſes of granites, kneiſs, 
and different ſiliceous ſubſtances, with a more 
minute variety of numberleſs other foflils, 


ariſe in ſucceſſion, forming all around, a new 


and totally diſſimilar country. 


To detail theſe various ſubſtances, by A 
more preciſe deſcription of their different ſpe- 
cies, and local ſituation, would be foreign 
from my preſent purpoſe. I ſha!l therefore 
haſten within my proper limit, and endeavour 
to fulfil my promiſe, by enumerating the 
varieties of the baſaltes, and its attendant fe- 
/i!s, with as much accuracy as a brief deſerip- 
uon will permit *. | 
— III 
* To avoid error and confuſion, it ſhould be obſerved, 


that the term baſaltes, when generally mentioned, in theſe 


lette: 2 * 
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Wir reſpect to colour. The ibrnal ſub- 
ſtance of the Giants Caufeway ſtone is an iron- 
grey, approaching toward the appearance of 


a deep black. The varieties of colour in the 


baſaltes are blue, ferrugineous, brown and 


grey, | 


— 


letters, i is deſigned to expreſs every 3 of ſtone, through 


this northern country, which contains the ſame elementary 
principles in its baſis, as the Giants Cauſeway baſaltes, and 
bears any ſimiilitude to the exterior character of that ſub- 
ſtance. . Inſtances may be found, where parts, even of the 
columnar ſtone, are reduced by decompoſition, or other 
means, to a ſlate very little different from that of the moſt 
imperfect and amorphous baſaltes; ſo that the term cannot 
with convenicace be taken leſs extenſively. 


Foreign writers generally deſcribe the baſaltes, and its 
varicties, as compact lava, and its varieties; without taking 


ſufficient pains to demon ſtrate that they are one and the ſame 


ſpecies of foſſil. So long, however, as it ſhall remain prob- 
lematical, in any country, whether the baſaltes be a volcanic 


production; or, at leaſt, ſo long as any difference ſhall be 


found between the baſaltes, and the lavas of the preſent age, it 
cannot be thought improper to retain a ſpecific and ſeparate 
name for each production. 


The term hind tone, as lic to the harder varieties 
of the baſaltes; and the name of rotten-rocd, as deſcribing 
the moſt friable and periſhable ſpecies, includes all the diſ- 
tinctive names commonly uſed in the county of Antrim for 
every Find of this ſtone. 
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grey, chiefly reſulting from the various ſtatcs 
of dephlogiſtication of its iron element, In- 
| ſtances occur in ſome of the- higheſt moun- 
tains, where it has become ſuperſicially white, 


by a perfect loſs of that principle. 


WiIrn reſpect to wweizht. The proportion of 
the ſpecific gravity of the Giants Cauſeway 
ſtone to that of water, rarely exceeds the 
ratio of 3 to 1. The lighteſt ſtone of the 
ſpecies poſſeſſes twice the ſpecific gravity of 
water; and the varieties of weight in the ba- 
ſaltes lie between 2 and 3. 

WiTH reſpect to hardneſs. The perfect 
columnar ſtone poſſeſſes a degree of firm co- 
heſion, ſufficient for producing ſparks of fire 
by colliſion with a ſteel; and when violently 
itruck in a looſe poſition, emits a clear me-, 
tallic ſound; but the amorphous baſaltes uſu- 
ally varies from this degree of hardneſs, 
down to the looſe, and 7riable coherence, of 


a clay imperfectly baked. 


III 
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Wir reſpect to grain. The perfect ſpecies 


of columnar baſaltes, exhibits the appearance 
of a ſine and uniform ſurface. The groſs 
pillars of Fairhead approach toward the ſem- 
blance of an exccedin;; cloſe imperfect granite. 
The amorphous ſtone of this ſpecies poſſeſſes 
conſiderable variety in its grain, oftentimes 
exhibiring oyake cryſtals of black . ſchorl, 
ſometimes of yellow cryſolite, and leſs fre- 
quently, brilliant points of a ſapphire colour. 
"Theſe colours are foon weakened and deſtroyed. 


by expoſure to air, 


WIXIII a texture. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that, though the Giants Cauſeway 
ſtone be, in general, compact and homoge- 
neous, yet, the upper joint of each pillar, 
where it can with certainty be diſcovered, is 
always rudely formed and cellular. The groſs 
pillars alſo, as well as the table baſaltes, in 
the capes and mountains, frequently abound 
in theſe air-holes, which generally contain 
cryſtals of. zeolyte, ſometimes calcarious ſpar, 
brown or whitich ſteatites, and other apparently 
foreign 
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foreign bodies *. In the moſt imperfect and 
amorphous ſtone of the ſpecies, approaching 
neareſt to a ſtate of entire decompoſition, theſe 
heterogeneous ſubſtances ſeem to conſtitute a 
large portion of the entire maſs of the ba- 
ſaltes + 


Wir reſpe& to ſpecific cryſtallization and 

accuracy of form. The pillars of the Cauſe- 
way are priſms, of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 
unequal ſides; the hexagonal columns be- 
ing the moſt numerous, the triangular and 
octagonal pillars occurring very rarely. 
They are regularly divided into joints, neat 
O ; | in 


* Where theſe ſubſtances have been waſhed away, or 
otherwiſe deſtroyed in the baſaltes, a ſtone reſults, much 
reſembling, in its general appearance, the toad. ſione of 


Derbyſhire. 


+ "This ſpecies of amorphous ſpongy baſaltes, ſpeckled 
with zeolyte, calcarious ſpar, differently coloured argill, 
Ke. appears to correſpond with the peperino of Meſirs. Pa- 
zumot, Le Sage, and others. It is known in the county 
of Antrim by the name of rotten-roch, from its friable and 
periſhable nature. 
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in their articulation, with a concave or 
convex termination to each. At Fairhead 
the pillars are extremely groſs, rudely form- 
ed, and not generally divided into joints. 
Among the imperfect cryſtallizations on va- 
rious parts of the coaſt, the baſaltes may 
occaſionally be found to ſeparate into a 
greater variety of polyedron figures; but in 
inſtances of this ſort, the general ſymmetry, 
and perfection of the cryſtallization, is far 
inferior to that which — Giants Cauſeway 
exhibits. 


Tukobdn the country this ſpecies of ſtone 
frequently lies in thick beds; and in this ſtate 
often ſeparates into looſe blocks, reſembling 
the foffil known in Sweden by the name of 
Trapp“: but moſt uſually, the baſaltes is 
entirely amorphous, diſpoſed in groſs maſſes, 
which 


* This is a name, POT given to a | ſpecies of ſtone 
ſimilar to baſaltes, in conſequence of its diſpoſition in 
ſucceſſive beds reſembling a flight of ſtairs. 
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which do not ſplit or ſeparate in any aſſignable 


direction. 


Wirz reſpect to diſpo/ition and arrangement. 
At the Cauſeway, and moſt other places, the 
pillars ſtand perpendicular to the horizon: In 
ſome of the capes, and particularly near Uſhet 
in the iſle of Raghery, they lie in an oblique 


poſition; at Doon Point in the ſame iſland, 


and along the Ballintoy ſhore, they form va- 
riety of regular curves. | 


| Tre little point of Doon is indeed ex- 
tremely curious, containing at once perpendi- 
cular, horizontal, and bending pillars *. Its 
baſe reſembles a mole compoſed of erect co- 
lumns, like thoſe of the Giants Cauſeway 3 
above theſe, others appear in a bending form, 
as if they had ſlid over in a ſtate of ſoftneſs 
ſufficient for their accommodating themſelves 
to the courſe of their deſcent, and thus had 
aſſumed the figure of various curves, in con- 

* ſequence 


See an engraving of it at the beginning of this letter. 
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ſequence of the action of gravity. Over all, 
groups of pillars are diſpoſed in different hori- 
zontal poſitions, with that amuſing variety 
which one often obſerves in the cryſtallization 
of ſaline ſubſtances, exhibiting at a ſingle 
view, almoſt every variety that is to be found 


in the diſpoſition and arrangement * the co- 


| lumnar baſaltes. 


Wir reſpect to 2 tuation, the « alli at the 
Cauſew ay ſtand on the level of the beach, 


and even under the ſurface of the ocean, 


from whence they may be traced through all 


degrees of elevation, to the ſummit of the 
higheſt grounds in the neighbourhood ; as at 
the old fort of Dunmull, and on the top of 


Croaghmore, ſix or ſeven hundred feet above 


| the level of the ſea. 


WITH reſpett to magnitude, the perfect pil- 


lars of the Cauſeway are uſually about a foot 


and an half in breadth, and thirty in length. 
Among the imperfe& and irregular cry- 


ſtallizations 
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ſtallizations through the country, ſmall priſms 
may ſometimes be found, which do not ex- 
ceed a few inches in breadth, and whole 
length is proportionably diminutive. In many 
of the capes and hills, the ſize is much larger 
than that which occurs at the Cauſeway. At 
Fairhead they are of a gigantic magnitude, 
oftentimes exceeding five feet in breadth, and 


two hundred in length. 


Or theſe vaſt columns, the paſſage uſuaily 
called Fhir Leith, or the Grey Man's Path, in 
the promontory of Fairhead, exhibits a mag- 
nificent example“. It is a decp chaſm, di- 
viding the ſolid promontory in twain; the 
upper termination of this ſingular paſſage is 
narrow, and barred over, as it were, by the 
fragment of a pillar, which, having fallen 
acroſs the fiſſure, remains ſupported at an 
elevated ſituation. As one deſcends, the 
chaſm widens, and becomes more important ; 

Its 


* See engraving, page 37, part II. 
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its ſolid walls of rude and threatening columns 
encreaſe in height, regularity, and magnificence, 
until they attain to a perpendicular elevation 
of two hundred and twenty feet, conducting 
che paſſenger at length to the intereſting heap 
of maſlive ruins, which form the baſe of the 
_ promontory itſelf, and exhauſt the 1 of the x 
pornous northern ocean. 


ca is the apparent ſolidity of this body 
of rock, and ſuch the extreme hardneſs of 
its texture, which ſcarce ſhews, even at this 
day, the flighteſt marks of decompoſition, 
that, one would naturally ſuppoſe it fitted to 
maintain itſelf firmly for ages, againſt every 
element of deſtruction. But, beneath this ap- 
pearance of maſſive ſtrength, and invincible 
durability, it contains circumſtances which 


render it ne ſubject to ruin. 


Ar a depth of two ED and fifty feet 
from its ſummit, this ſolid Precipice of iron 
| rock, 
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rock, reſts on a feeble baſe of crumbling ſlate, 
and other ſubſtances indicating the vicinity of 
a bed of ſea coal: this, though equal to the 
ſupport of the ſuperior maſs, whilſt, firmly 
connected in all its parts, the weight continues 
perpendicular and uniform, yet readily yields 
0 any irregular preſſure from above, and 

becomes altogether unequal to its burthen. 
The coloſſal pillars themſelves, which form 
the precipice, though cloſely and intunately _ 
arranged together, are nevertheleſs, ſtill to be 
conſidered as ſeparate columns, capable, in 
many inſtances, of affording a paſſage to the 
rain which falls on the top of the promon- 
tory, and infinuates itſelf deeply between the 
fiſſures. In ſevere ſeaſons this water becoming 
converted into ice, and encreaſing its dimen- 
| ſions with irreſiſtible power, during the time 
of congelation, widens the interval between 
_ theſe pillars, and by ſucceſſive operations of 
this ſort, ſo enlarges the fiſſures, as to pro- 
duce a very irregular preſſure on the frail 


foundation beneath: in conſequence of which 
| the 
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the ſolid incumbent maſs is oftentimes ſhaken 
from its place, and huge bodies of rock de- 
tached, with inconceivable violence, down to 


/ 


the foaming ocean. 


AN inſtance of this ſort occurred, a few 
winters ago, on the eaſtern ſide of the pro- 
montory, which has left marks of its fury 
that will not be effaced for ſeveral years; 
and has buried a thouſand tons of coal 
beneath its ruins, ſo effectually, that no 


attempt whatever is made to recover them. 


Tun colliers, whoſe mine lay in the vici- 
nity of the precipice, were ſortunately at a 
diſtance during this period of deſtruction, 
which happened in the night; and in ſecu- 
rity, awfully beheld a ſcene, correſpond- 
ing only with their imaginary idea of 
the diflolution of the earth itſelf; wherein 
thunder, clouds of duſt, and ſhivered frag- 
ments of ſtone, traverſed by vivid flaſhes of 
light, (the horrid compound which reſulted 


from 
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from the colliſion of theſe monſtrous rocks ;) 
conſpiring with the natural terrors of mid- 
night, formed a ſcene of horror they yet 
fulter in deſcribing. 5 


J remain your's. 
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R V. 


DraR Sin, 

I Had hoped that my laſt letter 
would have been the final teſt of your pa- 
tience, and that the arid and encumbered 
courſe of mere mineralogical enquiry, might 
there have terminated. The unexpected fize 
to which that letter encreaſed, has diſappointed 
theſe hopes; and obliges me, unwillingly, to 


devote another ſheet to the ſame ungrateful 


ſubject. 


Ir is, however, ſome ſatisfaction, that we are 
no longer chained down to the tedious. exami- 
nation 


Iron 
Ores, 
Hama- 
tites. 


Rog 


CF 


Ores. 
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nation of a ſingle ſpecies of foſſil, hitherto 
unprofitable for the uſe of man; but that our 
remaining enquiry may lead us to the know- 
ledge of others, which have been ſucceſsfully 


applied to human purpoſes ; many of theſe too 


- deriving their exiſtence from the changes and 


modifications of that very ſubſtance, ſo un- 
productive and unpromiſing in its original 


ſtate. 


Ix the baſaltic precipices, it is not uncom- 
mon to find thin ſtrata of rich iron ores, OL 
that ſpecies uſually called hematites. I hey 
are moſt generally formed amid beds of red 


rgillaceous ochre, probably by the gradual 


filtration of water through thefe beds, which 


are themſelves pretty rich in iron. Other va- 


rietics, reſembling what are uſually denomi— 
nated bog orcs, occur in greater abundance : 
theſe latter ſeem to owe their exiſtence to 
2 . I 5 5 1 of iro! Aſhed 
an accumulation of particles of iron wathec 


down from more elevated ſituations by the 


rains; this ſpecies of ore is found chicily 


1 
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on the ſides of mountains and in the 


vallies“. 


Ochres of ſeveral colours prevail amid the Ochres. 
baſaltic beds, through different parts of the 
country. The predominant colour is red, 
varying from a dull ferrugineous hue, to the 
intenſity of vermillion. There is much argill 
generally intermixed with theſe calces of iron; 
inſtances however occur, where they are ſuf— 
ficiently pure to anſwer for the purpoſes of 
coarſe paint. The capes of Bengore, and 
other ſimilar precipices of the country, ex- 
hibit moſt of the varieties of theſe ochres at 


a ſingle view. 


A HARD and firm ſubſtance, reſembling BH, 


3 rims 
baſaltes which had ſuffered a degree of fuſion Cds. 


* 
approaclung 


In the beginning of the Iſt century, when wood fue! 
was extremely abundant in Ireland, this latter ſpecies of 
ore was extenſively wrought in the county of Londun- 


derry. To the iron works of that age, the rapid deſtruction 
of the foreſts of Ireland is chiefly to be att: ibuted. (See 
Nat. Hit. of Ireland, A. D. 1650.) 
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approaching toward vitrification ; | extremely 
cellular, ſharp and cutting in its feel, of a ſpe- 
cific gravity little ſuperior to that of water, 


and of the character of a baſaltic cinder, is 


ſometimes (though I think but rarely) found 


Pouzzo- 
lana. 
Terras. 


on the thores of the ifland of Raghery*. 


FRO ſhivered fragments of the hardeſt co- 
lumnar ſtone, in conſequence of its joints 
falling aſunder and rolling down precipices ; 


from quantities of angular gravel into which 


the irregular baſaltes often ſeparates, at the 


commencement of its decompoſition ; and from 


finer and ſofter particles of the ſame ſtone 


more perfectly decompoled ; a compound 


gritty powder reſults, much reſembling the 


pouzzolana of Italy, or the terras of the Canary 


Ilands. With proper attention, this baſaltic | 


ſubſtance 


* This ſubſtance was deſcribed, in the firſt edition of Te 
theſe letters, as a black pumice ſtone. On conſideration 1 


am apprehenſive that the term may be incorrecly applied, 


as pumice is generally fibrous as well as ſpongy, and is 


probably produced by a peculiar operation; for which rea- 
ſon another name is here ſubſtitute, better adapted to the 


foſſil deſcribed. 
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ſubſtance might be ſerviceable for the ſame 
important purpoſes as thoſe volcanic products, 
in ſubmarine buildings, and other works ex- 
poſed to conſtant moiſture. 


THe elementary principles, which abound Clays. 


' moſt copiouſly in the baſaltes, are the fili- 
ceous, ferrugineous and argillaceous earths. 
From the decompoſition of this ſpecies of ſtone 
therefore, an extenſive tribe of clays are neceſ- 
farily produced, varying indefinitely in colour, 
= tenacity, fuſibility, and other properties, ac- 
cording to the caſual proportions and affec- 
tions of their component elements“. 


THESE 


* As the argillaceous earth is leſs abundant in the com- 
pat baſaltes, than either of the other principles, it may at 
firſt view feem incorrect to apply the term clay to the re- 
ſulting compound, wherein other ſubſtances may chance to 
be more predominant. | 


To this apparent impropriety, Mr. Kirwan ſupplies a 
ſufficient anſwer, which cannot be expreſſed in clearer 
terms than his own.—* When ſimple earths, belonging to 
different genera, are combined together, I generally place 

N | them 
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THESE clays exhibit a great variety of co. 
lours, black, blue, brown, ſerrugineous, red, 
yellow, grey, effects ariſing from the different 
proportions of iron which they contain, and 
its various ſtates of phlogiſtication : In the 
black and brown clays, the iron approaches 
neareſt to a metallic ſtate; and in the yellow 
it is probably moſt imperfectly phlogiſticated“. 
Their tenacity depends on the propor- 
tion of argill which they may contain ; and 
their friability on the quantity of ſiliceous 
matter; ſuch properties being among the 
Es diſtinctive 


« them under that genus of which the compound con- 
ce tains the largeſt proportion: yet not always; for if the 
& compound poſſeſſes the peculiar characters of the com- 
&« ponent part, which is in a ſmaller proportion; or if it at- 
& tracts the attention, and is ſubſervient to the uſes of 
&« mankind, merely on account of the leſs copious ingre- 
&« dient, I range it under the genus of that ingredient. 
« Thus, though common clay contains much more. of 
_ filiceous than of mere argillaceous earth, yet as it poſ- 
& ſoſſes ſmoothneſs, viſcidity and ſoftneſs in a high de— 
„e oree, it would appear improper to place it under the 
&« ſiliceous genus, Whoſe characters are the very reverſc.“ 
( See Re bo Mineralogy, P. 20.) 


2 See - dr Kirwan's Elements of Mineralogy, P 7. 
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earths. 


or theſe clays is formed the original ſoil 3 


of the country: in this ſtate it is unkindly 
and ſteril; but when meliorated by lime, 


which may be derived abundantly from the 


ſubjacent calcarious ſtratum, and is now ge- 


nerally ufed, it becomes ſufficiently rich 


and fertile for all the purpoſes of agriculture. 


There are probably few ſpots in Europe, 


where the application of lime to the natural 


argillaceous foil, is more univerſally, or more 
ſucceſsfully uſed, than in the mountainous 


county of Antrim. 


INDEPENDENT of theſe varieties of argilla- 


ceous ſubſtances, that are adapted to form the 


vegetable ſoil of the country; other mo- 
difications not unfrequently occur, which 
render them uſeful in arts and manufactures. 
Thus a ſpecies of clay, of a blueiſh, brown, 


grey, or yellowiſh colour; unctuous to the 


touch, diffuſible in water, conchoidal in its 


diſtinctive characteriſtics of theſe primitive 


ble Clay. 


= 1 acture, 
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Fullers fracture, apparently adapted to anſwer for 
| 5 ſome of the valuable purpoſes of fuller's earth; 


may be found in ſome parts of the country*, 


Wirk the argillaceous and flinty earths 
predominate in a great degree, with but an 
inconſiderable admixture of calcareous and 
ferrugineous particles, a light coloured blueiſh 

| 9 clay reſults, which by the operation of fire 
_ aſſumes a reddifh grey hue ; this ſubſtance is 
of a quality ſufficiently refractory, to be uſe- 
ful in many of the manufaQures wherein 


apyrous clays are neceflary. 


Acaln, where the iron chances to be ſu— 
perabundant, fuſibility becomes a property of 
theſe clays; and the more ſo, if by any 

means a conſiderable quantity of calcareous 
ng particles happen to enter into their compo- 
ws ſttion. 


* Favourable reports, concerning the uſe of this earth 
in woollen manufactures, have been laid before the 
Dublin Society by reputable manufacturers of this king» 


dom. 
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ſition. Hence, fufible clays are abundant 
through this country. 


_ FinaLLyY, different combinations of argil- Steatites. 


laceous and filiceous earths may be diſcovered, 
of a greeniſh, grey, or whiteith colour; ſmooth 
and unctuous to the touch ; of a ſaponacious ap- 
pearance; often capable of producing a froth by 
agitation in water; and reſembling the /eatites 


of Cornwall. Theſe varieties of the ſteatites are 


moſt uſually to be found in the cells and ca- 


vities of the irregular baſaltes *. 


Ix inſtances where the filiceous, or flinty 
earth, is ſuperabundant among the baſaltic 
foſſils, and therefore by its ſuperior quantity 


” 2. __ determines 


* This ſubſtance is denominated by the peaſants of the 
country rock greaſe, in conſequence of its unctuous and 
| ſoapy appearance; and is eſteemed to be of ſingular uſe in 
medicine, and in the cure of ſores. As an argill capable 
of abſorption, it may be of ſome utility; at all events 
the opinion of its efficacy prevails, pretty generally, 
among the loser ranks of people through this part of Ire- 
land. | | 


Petro 
Silex- 
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ditermines the character of the ſubſtances into 
which it enters, varieties of petro /ilex may be 
| found, but not in great abundance. Amid 
_ the fiſſures of baſaltes, ſmall cry/alyzations of 
L-Cryital: | : 2 . = 
: flinty earth ſometimes occur ; at other times it 
is diſpoſed in thin laminæ, aſſuming an ap- 
Chalce- | 
dony. 


pearance much reſembling chalcedony. 

As calcareous earth is but a ſcanty ingre- 
dient in the principal foſſil of the country, 
(I mean in the baſaltes) it may naturally be 
expected, that, modifications of this ſubſtance 

_ vill not be very frequent among the attendant 
Calcare- foſſils. In ſome places, however, calcareous ſpars 
09 a6 and incruſtations take place, amid the fiſſures 


and 
eee of the baſaltes; and in the cells and cavities 
of that ſtone, cryſtalyxations may be found, 
particularly, near to ſituations where the ſpongy 
baſaltes has overrun the ſubjacent limeſtone 


ſtratum. 


Gypſum Amid the banks of clay, it is not very 

Alabaſter. | 

uncommon to find calcareous earth united to 
the vitriolic acid, W 3 in ſtrata of alabg/ter 


| nd | 
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. through the argill. Its colour is generally a 


bright white, ſometimes a little ſoiled with 
iron; its form of cryſtalyzation is uſually in 
parallel fibres; the ſtrata are rarely of any 
conſiderable thickneſs. This ſubſtance is found 
to anſwer for moſt of the purpoſes of ſtucco, 
&c. equally well as the foreign gyp/um. 


| In the cells and cavitics of the baſaltes, 
zeolyte may frequently be ſeen, in maſſes vary- 
ing in weight from a grain to a pound. Its 
colour is generally a bright white, occaſionally 
tending toward a greeniſn hue. Its moſt ge- 
neral form of cryſtalization is fibrous, the 
rays divergivg from a common centre, and 
forming a compound reſembling the delicate 
texture of thiſtle-down. It may be found alſo 
in other figures of cryſtalyzation, as for 


inſtance in regular cubes. It generally pro- 


duces a gelatinous mixture with the nitrous 
acid. The zeolyte of this country is moſt co- 
pious in the ſpongy and ſofter varieties of the 
bafaltes ; but may be ſeen alſo in the com- 

; 59 pact, 


Zeolyte. 
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, pact, +; even in the columnar ſtone of that 
ſpecies. 


ALL theſe foſſils, which I have here enume- 
rated, bear the character of an exiſtence coe- 
val with that of the baſaltes itſelf; or of 
having been gradually produced, at a period 
ſubſequent to its formation. They are either 
Junk within its cavities, or formed between its 
beds and fiſſures, or finally, depoſited on 
its ſurface; conſtituting in every inſtance, a 
part of the general ſuperior ſubſtances of the 
country, and no where, as far as I can re- 
collect, bearing the character of a ſeparate and 
independent exiſtence. 


ANTECEDENT to the formation of this ex- 
tenſive tribe of foſſils, other ſubſtances, diſſi- 
milar in their nature, and different in their 
diſpoſition and arrangement, conſtitute the 
ſubjacent ſoil of the country; and from their 


relative ſituation ſeem naturally to claim a 


priority of date. 
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Or theſe, the ſubſtance moſt extenſive in White 


quantity, and moſt remarkable in its appear- 
ance, is the white limęſtone, which, at the 
limits of the baſaltic country, frequently ſhews 
itſelf emerging from beneath the incumbent 
beds of bafaltic foſſils. In colour it reſembles 
chalk, but in hardneſs exceeds it, except in 
the vicinity of the baſaltes, where it is ſome- 
times ſoft and friable. Like chalk it abounds 
in irregular nodules of flint, which are ge- 
nerally diſperſed through its whole ſub- 


ſtance. 


As, a negative character of the baſaltes, was 


Lime— 
tone. 


derived from its total want of all veſtiges of -: 


animal or vegetable exuviz, ſeeming to indicate, 


that it was not formed by any gradual depofit 


from a watery medium; ſo a poſitive character, 


ariſing from the fame ſource, attends the lime- 


ſtone. Belemnites, aſteriæ, and ſhells of the 


pectinite ſpecies, are diſperſed through it; 
the firſt of theſe more frequently than ail the 


others: 
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others: but, generally ſpeaking, theſe marine 


exuviæ are not extremely abundant. 


TIIE original elevation of this ſubſtance 
may perhaps have exceeded a thouſand feet “*; 
and it is diſcoverable through all inferior 
degrees of altitude, until it becomes loſt be- 


neath the ocean. 


Tux primitive diſpoſition of its ſtrata ſeems 
to have been horizontal ; but this queſtion 
cannot now be determined with facility, as 
they bear at preſent viſible and extenſive marks 
of confuſion and difplacement. Thele . rregu- 
larities appear chiefly to have arifen from the. 
formation of the incumbent baſaltes, the 
limeſtone being generally much deranged in 
the neighbourhood of that ſtone, where it is 
imperfectly columnar; and hardly any in- 


ſtance 


* In the mountain of Knocklaide, near Ballycaſtle, it 
may be ſeen at its greateſt elevation. Along the coaſt of 
Glenarm alſo, at the mountain of Benbredagh in the county 
of Londonderry, and various other places, its height is very 


conſiderable. 
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ſtance occuring, where it has not vaniſhed, 
altogether, from beneath the pertect pillars. 


Ix particular ſituations, this limeſtone ap- Phoſpho- 
pears to have undergone a gradual change tant 


of. texture, inſenſibly ſoftening, and finally _ | 
ending in the ſtate of aggregation of a fria= 0 
ble ſandſtone. In the inſtances of this ſort, | 
wherewith I am acquainted, a phoſphoreſcent 
property accompanies this change; and the 
duſt, or ſand, when ſprinkled on burning 
coals, or a hot iron, in a dark ſituation, ex- '\ 
hibits for a ſhort time, a vivid yellow light. | 


During this procels it does not emit a 
ſulphureous ſmell; neither does it diſcolour 
the nitrous or vitriolic acids by ſolution *. 
os Inſtances 


* The ſandy texture of this ſubſtance might lead one [| 
to ſuppoſe, that it had been originally formed of water- | | 
worn grains cemented together; but the gradual change of 
the white limeſtone into this ſubſtance, together with an 
inſtance of marine exuviæ contained in it, ſeems to pre- 
clude this opinion, and renders it more probable that ſome [| 
local circumſtances have altered the original limeſtone into 5 9 


this ſtate. 


Wodules 
ot orey 


Flat. 
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Inſtances of this ſingular, . hitherto non- 


deſcript calcareous ſubſtance, occur in the 


ile of Raghery ; in the peninſula, called 


Hand Magee; and in the neighbourhood of 


Larne. The phoſphoreſcent property of the 
Raghery ſtone ſeems to be ſuperior to that 
of the other places. 


DiseeRsED irregularly amid the ſubſtance 
of the white limeſtone, nodules of dark flint 
ſhew themſelves in conſiderable. quantity. 
They are externally covered with a white 


ſiliceous cruſt ; but internally exhibit the ap- 


pearance of a dark grey colour, and when 


broken into ſmall fragments poſſeſs an im- 


perfect tranſparency. Oſtentimes they contain 
cavities, which are occaſionally filled with a 


white ſiliceous powder, extremely fine, and 


impalpable to the touch. The ſame ſpecies of 


marine exuviæ that are obſerved amid the 
limeſtone, may ſometimes be ſeen in the flint 
alſo. | | 


WHER#® 
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ur xx theſe finty nodules 8 to be ſitu- 

ated at the contact of the baſaltes with the ſubja- 
cent limeſtone, they appear to have undergone a 
very material change. They lie detached in abun- 
dance from their original matrix, ſometimes 
imbeded in the baſaltes itſelf, but more gene- 
rally tumbled through a looſe and heterogeneous 
intermediate ſtratum. In theſe inſtances their 
texture is frequently changed, they have loſt White 
their original hardneſs, and are become brittle 8 
and ſhivered; their grey colour and imperfe& 
tranſparency is oftemimes deſtroyed, and in- 
ſtead thereof an opake milky or yellow white- 
neſs appears. Theſe and various other changes 
ſeem to mark the effects of a. proceſs re- 
ſembling calcination, generally imperfe&, but 


ſometimes complete. 


Bxs1DES theſe alterations, another, more dif- Rel 


lin 8, 


ficult to be explained, is generally to be ſen 7 Jaſyer. 


in ſimilar ſituations ; the flints detached trom 
their original limeſtone bed, are often tinged, 
through their whole ſubſtance, with beautiful 
varieties of a red colour; from a faint and 


vaniſhing 


— 
* 
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vaniſhing pink hue, to a bright and uniform 
vermillion. Theſe colours are to be attributed 
to calces of iron contained in the flints, in 
that peculiar ſtate of dephlogiſtication, which is 


always attended with appearances of this fort : 
and the calces themſelves, may be ſuppoſed 


to have reſulted from the iron of the baſaltes, 
in the vicinity of which the coloured flints | 
occur tumbled through a looſe maſs, which 
abounds in an impure ochre derived from the 


incumbent ſtone. 


Th quantity of this heterogeneous maſs of 
ochre, combined with argill, calcareous earth 
and fliceous fragments, through which the 
Fints are irreqularly jumbled, differs in dif- 
ferent ſituations, varying almoſt from nothing 
to a thickneſs of twelve feet or more. Its 
ſubſtance is generally fo tender and periſn- 
able as ſcarce to bear the touch, and there- 
fore in abrupt precipices cannot be approached 


with ſafety. 


SUCH 
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suck heterogeneous ſtrata, and the ge- 


neral effects attending the contact of the ba- 


laltes with the inferior bed of limeſtone along 
the entire coaſts of Antrim and Londonderry, 
afford phænomena extremely intereſting to the 
mineralogiſt, and peculiarly worthy the atten- 
ton of any perſon who may with to inveſti- 


gate the natural hiſtory of the baſaltes *. 


I Have given you a ſummary, of the prin- 


cipal varieties of the baſaltes, and its attendant 
foſſils, through a tract of more than ſeven hun- 
dred ſquare miles, in theie northern counties 


of 


* Beſides the ſubſtances that have: been already enume- 
rated, and which form the general and characeriſtic fea- 
tures of this entire country, a few others {till remain, 
whoſe comparative quantity is but ſmall, and their fituation 
purely local, OF theſe the principal varieties will be found 
in the cliffs that form the caltern fide of Ballycaſtle, and 
in the country from thence to Newtown Glens, Grey, yel- 
low, brown and red ſiliceous ſandſtone; ſhale or ſhivered 
black ſlate; pit-coal, {ſee Letter 3, Part If, of this work ) 
kneiſs, imperfect granite, and 2 fort of pudding-ſtone, will 
be found to include almoſt every additional ſpecies which 
occurs any where within the baſaltic Limits. 


at 
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of Ireland wherein it is found ; and as ! 


ſhould be extremely ſorry to think that you 


had the trouble of reading this letter, only 
for the unprofitable labour of learning uncom- 
mon names, (which would certainly be the caſe 


did this account terminate the ſubject ;) I ſhall, 


in my next letter, candidly apply ſuch argu- 


ments, as can be derived from the nature 


and properties of theſe foſſils, to explain the 


volcanic theory of the production of the ba- 


ſaltes: at the ſame time however, I hope to 


be able to ſtate, with equal honeſty, ſuch 


objections as ſeem moſt ſubſtantially to mili- 


tate againſt this favourite hypotheſis leaving 


it to your own excellent judgment to decide 
on a ſubject, where, as Sir Roger de Coverly 
would obſerve, « much might be ſaid on 
& 'both ſides.” | | 


LETTER 


| 
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LETTER VL 


Dear SIR, 


THERE are few things 
that can affect a contemplative mind with 


more ſurpriſe, than the numerous and ſignal 


changes which appear to have taken place, 


in the form and arrangement of our earth, 
at ſome very diſtant age. It is a ſubject 
which has at all times engaged the attention 
of mankind, and certainly conſtitutes the 
moſt intereſting department of natural hiſ- 


From the frequent and unequivocal veſ- 


tiges of marine productions, that are found 


in 


— > Re een dons — — —œ 
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in the midlt of our moſt extenſive continents, 
and on the ſummit of ſeveral of the loftieſt 
mountains, ſome philoſophers have been in- 
duced to attribute the formation of the pre- 
ſent habitable world, to the violent and tu- 
multuary fury of the ocean, agitated by ſome 
uncommon cauſe *: Whilit others have 
thought, that the gradual, but unceaſing ef- 
forts of its heaving billows, were abundantly 
adequate to account for theſe appearances on 


more common principles f. 


Burr variety of natural phænomena occur 


to an attentive obſerver, which are deemed 


incapable of being reaſonably explained by 
theſe hypotheſes; whether we regard the ge- 
neral features and elevation of many of our 
continents, or the nature and ſituation of the 


foſſils which they contain. 
HENCz 


* Burnet, Whiſton, Woodward, &c. 


＋ Buffon, &c. 
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Hence it has come to paſs, that a new and 
more powerful principle, eſteemed entirely 
equal to thoſe effects, has been adopted; and 
i many of the moſt ſurpriſing phænomena of 
nature, are held to be explicable by the po- 


tent agency of ſubterranean ſire. 


To this latter cauſe, the formation of our 


pillars of baſaltes has been attributed, with 
ſome appearance of probability; and though 
much has been ſaid on this ſubject with vague- 


neſs and indeciſion, concerning the manner 


of their production, yet, the principal facts 


that have been adduced in favour of rhe 
general opinion, are well worthy of atten- 
tion, and open to view a very novel and 


important object of enquiry. 


TIIE firſt perſon who took a decided part 
in favour of the volcanic theory of the ba- 


 laltes, was Mr. Deſmareſt, a French gentle- 


man, whoſe Memoire on that fubje& may 
be ſeen in the publication of the Royal 


Academy of Sciences for the year 1771. Mr. 
2 ” Deſmareſt, 


2 r 5 . A. — 


— — — abr? 
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Deſmareſt made a tour through the county 
of Auvergne, one of the ſouthern provinces 
of France, in the neighbourhood of the Rhone; 
where he diſcovered many piles of baſaltes, 
with more variations of magnitude, figure, 
and arrangement, than was at that time 


known about the Giants Cauſeway in Ireland. 


By his means a geographical ſurvey was made 


of this part of France, and a map delineated, 
wherein the direction of the mountains, and 
the ſituation of its baſaltes, were ſuppoſed to 
be accurately projected. 


Faom this map, and his own perſonal 


_ obſervations on the nature of the foil, and 


the general ſpecies of its foſſils, he conceived 
that this country had once been ravaged by 
ſubterranean fire, of whoſe waſteful dominion 


undeniable veſtiges ſtill remained ; and that 


the bold inequalities of its ſurface, its hills 
and vallies, were formed by vaſt heaps of 


ſcoriæ, and different melted ſubſtances, which 
had iflued from its volcanic mountains, ſpread- 
ing 
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ing themſelves in every direction from theſe 


flaming centres. 


He imagined alſo, that | many of theſe 
melted torrents might be traced through 


their whole extent, from the ſide of the great 


volcano which gave them birth in the moun- 
| tains of D'or, to their remoteſt extremities, 
where they terminated in banks of priſmatical 
baſaltes. From all theſe circumſtances he 
concluded, that the baſaltic columns were 
formed by the gradual refrigeration of a 
maſs of fluid lava, during its flow and re- 
tarded progreſs over the ſubjacent ſoil ; and 
that moſt of its varieties of ſhape and ſitua- 
tion, might naturally be attributed to the 


different interruptions of its courſe, or to the 


alterations introduced by the ſucceſſive ra- 


vages of volcanic fire *. 
| * AFTER 


A meſure qu'on parcourt ces Cantons, en faiſant la 
recherche & PFenumeration des maſſes priſmatiques, qu'on 
&udie les courans, ſur-tout vers leurs extremites, qu'on 
fuir leur marche depuis le centre des eruptions, leur 
as | | | enchainement 
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ArrER Mr. Deſmareſt, many writers, both 
foreign and domeſtic, purſued this intereſting | 
ſubje& with great ardour. Among the Eng- 
liſh authors we are principally indebted to 
the labours of Sir William Hamilton, whoſe _ 
valuable collection of facts, relating to thoſe 
places which are, at this day, the ſeat of liv- 
ing volcanos, afford the ſureſt rules of judg- 
ment, concerning ſuch countries as do yet 
bear ſtrong marks of a volcanized appear- 
ance, without any direct evidence of the ex- 
iſtence of ſubterranean fire. | 


BuT the perſon to whom we owe the 
moſt ample compilation of materials, imme- 


diately 


cnchainement & leur diſtribution a la ſuperſicie des plaines 
hautes qui ſéparent les vallons, qu'on determine leurs 
limites, qu'on examine les differentes eſpèces de pierres 
dont ils ſont compoſes, on reconnoit a chaque pas que ce 
ſont des-hors d' ceuvres ctablis ſur le ſol naturel. On 
diſtingue les produits du feu des ſubſtances intactes, & | 
Pon apprecie en meme temps les tranſports immenſes des 
matieres fondues, dont les priſmes font toujours partie.— 
Deſmareſt ſur Porigine & la nature du Baſalte, ſee Memaires 
of the 1 8821 Academy for the 2 ear 1771. 
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| diately relating to the baſaltes, is Mr. Faujas 
de St. Fond, who has lately publiſhed a 


voluminous work on the extinct ' volcanos 


of Viverais and Velay, counties adjoining to 


Auvergne, which had before been deſcribed 
by Mr. Deſmareſt. In this work, the author 


has given a particular memoire on the ba- 


ſaltes, to which he has annexed deſcriptions, 


and engravings of the moſt remarkable banks, 


and mountains of baſaltic columns, in theſe 


diſtricts of France. But his work is ren- 


dered ſtill more valuable, by the minute 


and accurate accounts which it contains of 


the attendant foflils, particularly the zeolyte, 
ſchorl, and pouzzolane earth ; becauſe we 
are from thence enabled to decide, whether 
theſe ſubſtances be univerſally connected 
with the baſaltes, or are only the accidental 
attendants of it in a few particular coun- 
tries; and, where a ſimilar connexion of 
foffils happens to come within our reach, we 
have it in our power to eſtimate fairly, the 
force of ſuch arguments as have been de- 


nived from their nature and connexion in 


any 
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any one count try, by conſidering. candidly, 
how far they ſhould weigh with us in the 
inſtances which come immediately under our 


_ own particular obſervation *. 


Iv my former letters I enumerated the chief 
varieties of the baſaltes and its attendant fol. 
ſils, as they occur in the northern parts of 


Ireland; and I ſhall now, briefly ſtate to you, 


ſuch arguments as may be derived from 
them, in proof of the ancient exiſtence of 


Abt erranean fire in their neighbourhood. | 


Tit baſaltes itſelf is eſteemed to be nothing 
elſe than lava; and its varieties are entirely 
attributed 


* To thele gentlemen ſhould be added, Mr. Deodat de 
Dolomicu, whoſe account of the Pontian Iſlands (Pontiz 
laſulz) on the coaſt of Italy; and ſtill more, his diſcovery 
ef the ranges of bafaltic pillars, which are copiouſly dil- 
perſed around the coaſts of Sicily; together with many judi- 
cious remarks on the eruptions of Mount Etna, and thc 
nature of its lavas, merit the attention of the public, and 
afford conſiderable additional data to the mineralogiſt, 
whereby to reaſon concerning .the formation of the ba- 
ſaltes itſelf.—Sce Memoire ſur Les Iſles Ponces, Sc. par 
Mr, le Gommandeur Deadat de Dolomicu. Paris, 1 788. 
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attributed to accidental circumſtances attend- 
ing its courſe, the degree of fuſion to which 
it has been ſubjected, or the manner of its 


cooling. 


IN ſupport of this bold opinion, (which 
maintains a ſimilarity between ſubſtances, 
whoſe ſpecies have hitherto been held per- 
fectly diſtinct,) it is affirmed, that the baſaltes 
agrees, almoſt accurately, with lava, in its 
elementary principles; in its colour and grain ; 
in the diverſities of its texture in its extra- 
neous nature, and the ſpecies of foreign bodlies 
which it contains; and in almoſt all its pro- 


perties, as well negative as poſitive. 


THE following are the elements of which 
the baſaltes and lava are formed, and their 
relative proportions, according to the ana- 
lyſis of that able chymiſt Sir T. Berg- 


Man. 


100 
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100 parts of baſaltes of 100 parts of lava contain 
_  Staffa contain of | 1 0; | 
Siliceous earth - - 50 Siliceous earth. 49 
Argillaceous earth - 4 5 Argillaceous carth - 35 
Calcareous eartn 8 Calcareous carta 4 


Magneſiaaa n 2 


—. 8 25 ͤᷣ/ÿͤiji; 132 
00 100 


HENCE it appears, that the elementary parts 
of the two ſpecies, bear an exceeding cloſe 
affinity; and that the difference, even in the 


proportions of theſe principles, ſcarce vary 


more from each other than often happens, 


where ſeparate ſpecimens of either ſubſtance 


are compared between themſelves*. 


AMONG 


The proportions are probably various, even in diffe- 
rent ſpecimens of the ſame ſpecies of ſubſtance, ſo th:t 
flight differences of this ſort in the conſtituent principles 
of the baſaltes and lava, are not to be cſteemed of much 


conſequence. 


The 
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AmoNne the varieties of lava, inſtances oc- 
cur where the grain is cloſe and uniform, 


the colour dark, the ſubſtance hard, rm and 


ſonorous, - and where marks of viridcation* 


are | altogether wanting +. Theſe are the ge- 


"6 OR as 


5 neral 


The following table contains the analyſis of the ſtone of 
the iſland of Staffa, and of the Giants Cauſeway, as given by 
Mr. Faujas de St. Fond in his Lc; ſur les roches de traßb. 


* 


Paſaltes of Staſſa 100 parts Baſaltes of the Giants Cauſe- 


contain of way 100 parts contain of 
Paris. | ': 25% 725. 
Siliceous carth - 40 ASiliceous earth - =< 46 
Argillaccous cartn- 20 Alrgillaceous earth* 16 
Calcareous eartin 12 Calcareous earth <= 10 
Iron - - . Iron — 22 
Magnef a Magneſia 5 
Dnaccounted for 2 Unaccounted for 3 
100 100 


+ Lave homogene, d'une couleur noire obſcure: elle eſt 
tres-dure & treès-compacte; ſon grain fin & treés- ſerreé 
n'a cependant aucune apparence vitreuſe, il eſt plutot ter- 
reux; elle fait feu avec le Briquet; elle agit fortement ſur 
Paguille aimantée; clle eſt ſuſceptible d'un poli vif et bril- 
lant.— Tous ces caracteres la font reſſembler au © Baſaltes 
“ ſolidus, particulis ſubtilifiimis.” Cette belle lave ſe 
trouve au-defſus de Piedmonte, dans les courants qui de- 
ſcendent des montagnes de Cirita.—See Memoire fur les Iſles 
Ponce, par Mr. Deodat de Dolamien, P. 185. 


— — — — 
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neral characteriſtics of the compact baſaltes, 
and ſcem to prove, that, caſual circumſtances 
may give to the one, the ſame general exterior 


appearance which prevails in the other, 


ALTroverr the finer kinds of the baſaltes 


poſſeſs an uniform grain, vet, varieties of the 


ſpecies may be found, which aſſume a com- 


pound and heterogeneous character, in con- 
ſequence of the admixture of different ſub- 


ſtances ; among tacle, yellow cryſolite, black 


_opake ſhorl, together with many minute and 


variouſly coloured cryſtallizations, may be ob- 
ſerved. Similar phenomena are extremely 
frequent ainong the lavas of Etna and Ve- 
fuvius*; and though the manner of the pro- 
duction of theſe intruding ſubltances be not 
clearly explained, vet the affinity between the 
baſaltes and lava, feems to derive ſtrength 
even from this embarraſſment, as the difh- 


culty attends both ſpecies in commen. 


Tr 


* See Mr. Dolomeu's products of Etna. Mr. Ferber's 


_=ccount of Veſuvius, &c. 
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Taz lava of modern volcanos varies from 
a cloſe, compact and uniform texture, through 
all poſſible gradations, even to the ſpongineſs 


of a cinder; and correſpondent variations 


may with due attention be traced among the 


baſaltes, forming numerous additional features 


of reſemblance between theſe foſſils; with 
this further circumſtance of ſimilitude, that 


cach ſubſtance becomes compact toward its 


central parts, although frequently. cellular at 


its Turface: 


| Tre baſaltes poſſeſſes in a remarkable de- 
| gree, the property of being Vilſibie per ek. 
This property is alſo common to the lava, and 


to moſt volcanic ſubſtances. 


The baſaltes is a forcign ſub/tance ſuper- 


induc on the original limeſtone ſoil of the 


e in a ſtate of ſoftneſs capable of al- 


low! ing 


* Beſides this eaſy fuſibility, it acts powerfully when 
in fuſion, as a flux for other ſubſtances ; the beſt cruci— 


bles which I could procure, were generally melted by it, 
Wherever the heat was intenſe. 


= — — 
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owing the flints, and ks ſtones, 1 to penetre ate 
within its lower ſurface.—lt is hardly neceſlary 
to add, that the lava is an extraneous ma ſs, 
overſpreading the ſoil in a fluid ſtate ; that it is 


oiten borne on a limeſtone baſe ; and that flints 


and other hard tollits do frequently pene- 


trate into its ſubſtance *. 


Ex in their acgative characters, lo ſtrong 
a degree of ſimilarity appears, as is ſuppoſed 
to mark them of a COMMON family. — The ba- 
altes docs not efferveſce in any of the mine- 

| | Fal 


* On whatever fide you ſet out from Naples, tra- 
« xelling to the end of this volcanic covering, you meet 
© with calcareous tuf-ſtone or limeſtone hills, which are the 


& branches of the Apennines. Behind Monte Somma and 


Veſurius, towards Sarno and Nola, the ground conſiſts 


in calcareous lucruſtations, waſhed down from the Ap- 
« rennines ; which calcareous hills coming from Terra- 
<« cina run round the city of Naples and Veſuvins, and ap- 
*«-p2ar on the other fide of Pompeia. Even in the ſea, 
beyond this volcanic coxering, there riſe large calcareous 
rocks or wands, ſuch às Capri. Hence it is ne 
* that the Jimctone is running under ground of the vo'- 
© canic aſhes and lavas, and the more ſo as large evbit- 
« Hncfones are thrown out of Veſuvius.” See Trenflaticn 
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ral acids; neither do the correſpondent va- 


rieties of lava. The baſaltes does not contain 


the ſlighteſt traces of animal or vegetable 
exuviæ; and the very nature of the lava pre- 
cludes all veſtiges of any ſpecies of organiſed 
matter in its ſubſtance.—In ſhort, the circum- 
ſtances of agreement are ſo numerous, and 
ſo clear, as to create a very reaſonable pre- 
ſumption, that they are one and the ſame ſpe- 
cies of foſſil. 8 
To theſe particular arguments, derived from 
the ſimilitude which exiſts between the cle- 
mentary principles, and obvious properties of 
the two ſubſtances, another plauſible one may 
be added, from the general conſideration of 
_ thoſe foſſils, that are uſually ſuppoſed to be 
the food, and materials, from whence all vol- 


canic eruptions originate. 


IT is well aſcertained by experience, that 
there are vaſt beds of pyrites diſperſed through 


the interior parts of the earth; and it is cer- 


tain, that this compound ſubitance may, by 
| the 
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the accidental affuſion of a due quantity of 
water, become hot, and at length burn with 
great fury. This therefore is one principle, 
to which we may, with the ſtrongeſt proba. 
bility, attribute the origin of ſubterranean 
fire; more eſpecially, as the preſent living vol. 
canos do actually pour forth in abundance, 
all the component parts of the pyrites ; the 
chief of which are ſulphur, -iron, and clay, 
Now, among the ſuperinduced ſubſtances of 
the county of Antrim, (and I believe the 
ſame may be ſaid of every other baſaltic coun- 
try) it is certain, that the quantity of iron 
and clay, diffuſed through almoſt every ſpe- 
cies of foſſil, amounts to a very large pro- 
portion of the whole materials; ſo that two 
of the principal elements of the pvrites are 
ſtill found here, reduced in many inſtances 
to a ſtate, not very diſſimilar from the ap- 
pearance of tag or ſcoria: and the third 
principle, namely the ſulphur, cannot in the 
nature of things be expected to remain, be- 
cauſe ſulphur does in great meaſure periſh 
during the a& of inflammation ; and what 
might 
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might perchance eſcape, or be ſublimed, would 
no doubt have long fince periſhed by decom- 
poſition, in confequence of being expoſed to 
the air. Ep | 


 Tavs in fact, every part of the pyrites 
which could reaſonably be expected to ſurvive, 
does at this day actually exiſt, in form ex- 


— — — —— —— — R 
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tremely ſimilar to the products of tna, 


| Veſuvius, and Hecla, the three moſt ccle- 


brated volcanos of Europe. 


Bur the evidence derived from the nature 


and properties of the attcndant fie, ſeems 


alſo to contribute largely in ſupport of this 


opinion. 


I my laſt letter J detailed the proceſs, 
whereby a ſubſtance is frequently produced 
in our baſaltic precipices, reſembling, in its na- 
ture and properties, the ferra fozzolana of 
Italy and other volcanic countries; it is a 
powder ſharp and gritty to the touch, pol- 
| ſeſſing 
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ſelling the ſame elementary principles as the 
poxxolana, and anſwering for its valuable pur- 
poſes as a cement *. The pouzzolane earth 
is found in the Canary Iflands, which are 
eſteemed to have unequivocal characteriſtics 
of the effe&s of fire; it is to be ſeen in abun. | 
dance through all the volcanized parts of 
Italy ; it is never diſcovered except in places 
which have other ſtrong marks of the ravages 
f fire. The diſcovery of this earth is, therefore, 
thought to add weight to the other proof; 
that have been mentioned, in favour of the 


general ſyſtem. 


'Trosz extenſive beds of red ochre which 
abound amongſt our baſaltes, are ſuppoſed to 


reiult 


* From ſome haſty experiments made on this ſubſtance, 
I am induced to think it worth the attention of the gentle- 
men concerned in carrying on the inland navigation of Ire- 
land; and there is the more reaſon for hope cf ſucceſs in 
the enquiry, as the Swedes hare already aypled their pul- 
veriſed trapp, (much reſembling our coarſe baſaltes) as a 
good ſubſtitute for the Pozzolana, formerly brought, at a 
great expence, from Italy and the Canary Ilands. | 
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| reſult from an iron earth, reduced to this 
ſtate of a calx, by the long continued and 


powerful action of heat ; for ſuch a change 
may be produced on iron in our common 


furnaces, provided there be a ſufficient afflux 
of freſh air; and the baſaltes itſelf, in ſuch 
circumſtances, 1s eaſily reduceable to an im- 


pure ochre, exactly ſimilar to that found in 


the ſemicircular bays of Bengore. This 


phænomenon is alſo obſerved to take place, 
in the preſent living volcanos, particularly 


within their craters; and is therefore held to- 


afford a preſumptive argument of the long 
continued action of fire, in the neighbour- 
hood of the bafaltes, and particularly, in theſe 
precipitous and { micircular bays themſelves. 


I REMARKED fo you, the frequent cryſtal- 


lyzations of zeplyze, which abound through 
the cellular _ of the county of Antrim ; 
and theſe, though not the immediate pro- 


duct ( as far as 1 know) of any living volcano, 


are yet thought to countenance the general 
ſyſtem; becauſe zeolyte is found in other 


— 4 countries 
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countries where ſubterranean fire is ſill vilible, 
and where there is great reaſon to appre- 
hend, that the whole foil has been ravaged 


by that principle. Thus, it abounds in Ice- 


land, where the fires of Hecla continue to 
: burn“; in the iſland of Sicily, ſo long cele- 1 


brated for its Etnean flames f; and in the ie 
of Bourbon, which is ſaid to bear undeniable 


marks of a volcanic character 1. Hence this 


ſubſtance is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the decom- 
poſition of the volcanic products, at a period 
long ſubſequent to their original formation. 


Tre term baſaliic cinder carries with it a 


ſuppoſition of the operation of fire; it is 


therefore only neceſſary to remind you, that 
a ſubſtance is found in the county of Antrim, 
to which this name may properly be applied ; 
indeed, it, bears the character of a cinder, 


To obviouſly, in its exterior appearance, that 


One 
* See Dr. Troil's Letters on Iceland. 
+ See Mr. Dolomieu's Products of Etna. 


24 See Meſſts. Deſmareſt, Faujas de St. Fond, Raſpe, &c. 
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one muſt be convinced, at firſt view, of its 
original. This foſſil is ſometimes found on 


the ſhore of the iſland of Ra ghery, among 
the rounded ſtones on the beach of the ſea; 


and being ſuppoſed an unequivocal teſt of the 


action of fire, is imagined to compleat all that 
could be deſired in this kind of reaſoning “. 


Svcn are the internal arguments in ſup- 
port of the volcanic origin of the baſaltes, 
immediately derived from the nature and pro- 


perties of that ſubſtance, and its attendant 


foſſils, compared with other ſubſtances which 
are the certain products of fire; and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that there appears throughout, ſuch 
a remarkable coincidence of circumſtances, as 
raiſes a ſtrong preſumption in favour of the 
R 2 opinion, 


* This foſſil occurs fo rarely, that J have often been in- 
duced to doubt whether it might not be a foreign ſubſtance, 
| caſually driven hither by the waves, from Iceland, or fome 
other volcanic country. However, on trial, it is fund too 
heavy to have floated hither, its iron not being entirely 
dephlogiſticated, as is evident from its deep black colour, 
and a ſmall degree of magnetiſm which it till poſſeſſes. 
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opinion, that they have been produced by 
ſimilar cauſes. But there ſtill remain other 
external proofs, which, when added to the 


former, are ſuppoſed to form a demonſtration 
almoſt as perfect as the nature of ſuch ana · 
logical reaſoning will allo x. 


IN the beginning of this letter I mentioned 


that Meſſrs. Deſmareſt and Faujas de St. 


Fond had deſcribed the baſaltic provinces of 
France, as containing mountains, whoſe ex- 


terior appearance was ſuch, that they readily 


pronounced them to be extin& volcanos. One 


of theſe, on the banks of the river Ardeſche, 


called the Montagne de la Coupe, ſeems to 


exhibit the proofs of its origin in characters 


peculiarly clear and diſtinct. It is of a conical 
form, exactly correſponding in ſhape with the 
preſent living volcanic mountains, and like 
them, it contains a large crater, nine hundred 


and fifty feet in diameter, and ſix hundred 
feet in depth *. The ſubſtances that have 


been 


See Mr. . de St. Tond's Work — Sur les ae 
V, nnr, KC. | 1 5 
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been diſcovered through all its parts, parti- 
_ cularly in a deep ravine formed on one fide 
by torrents, bear a ſtrong reſemblance to 
many of the Veſuvian products. In fine, the 


volcanic features of this mountain are ſo 


ſtrongly marked, that an accurate account of 
it, would afford no very unſuitable deſcription 
of Veſuvius itfelf, during the intervals of its 
eruptions. Now, the Montagne de la Coupe 
is formed of foſſil ſubſtances preciſeiy ſimilar 


to thoſe of our northern counties, and ſeems 


to reſt on a baſe of baſaltic pillars, which 


| have been expoſed to view, on one ide, by 
the impetuous torrents of this mountainous 
country, particularly of the river Ardeſche, 
whoſe banks are formed of columnar ba- 


ſaltes. Thus are the two characters of a 


baſaltic, and ancient volcanic mountain, 


elteemed to be deciſively united in the Mon- 
tagne de la Coupe“. 
THERT 


* T have been the more particular in mentioning this 


mountain, becauſe my information concerning it has been 
corrected, and confirmed, by the account of my intelligent 


friend 


\ 


1 
{ 
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THERE are three living volcanos, at preſent _ 


known, within whoſe neighbourhood the ba- 
faltes, and moſt ſpecies of its uſual attendant 
foſſils, have been obſerved. The firſt is ſitu- 
ated in the iſland of Bourbon, off the ſouthern 


coaſt of Aﬀrica®*; the ſecond is Ztna, in 
the iſland of Sicily +3 and the third is Hecla, 
in the iſland of Iceland 1. To which it may 
be added, that the baſaltes is found in the 
volcanized parts of Italy, as at Bolzena 8, 

| and 


friend Doctor Perceval of Dublin, whoſe accurate obſerva- 
tions, and excellent judgment, can only be exceeded by the 


uncommon candour of his mind. 


* See Meſſrs. Deſmareſt, Faujas de St. Fond, Raſpe, 
&c. | BY ; | ſe 


+ The entire baſe of the vaſt volcanic mountain of Etna 
ſeems to be formed of baſaltes. Les Laves anciennes de 
« PEtna, prenoient frequemment cette forme: on trouve 
& des colonnes de baſaltes dans tout ſon contour; elles 
% lui font une eſpece de ceinture circulaire, a une hauteur 
« de deux ou trois cents toiſes au deſſus de la ſurface de 
&« la mer.” See Mr. Deodat de Dolomieu's account of Zina, 


P. 45 J. 
+ See Doctor Troil's Letters on Iceland. 


9 See Sir William Hamilton 8 Campi TR Fer. 
ber s Letters, &c. 
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and other places; though not | (as far as 1 
have been informed) any where immediately 


contiguous to Veſuvius. Thus, (ſay the na- 
turaliſts) do the arguments derived from the 
ſituation of this ſpecies of foſſil, with reſpect 


to mountains which yet continue to burn, 
coincide with thoſe other clear and ſatisfactory 
proofs, which were drawn immediately from 


its nature and properties, in proof of its 


volcanic origin. 


BETORE I cloſe my letter on this intereſt- 
ing ſubje&t, allow me to treſpaſs a little 
longer on your time; and to mention a few 
circumſtances, relating to the changes, which 
the more original F. „ ls of theſe northern 
counties of Ireland have undergone, in con- 
- ſequence of the approach and contact of the 


baſaltes; becauſe, ſhould the phanomena at- 


tending theſe alterations, chance to correipond 


with others, which we know: to be the eſſects of = 


fire, in ſituations that come clearly within our 
ovn obſervation, a very ſtrong preſumption will 


ariſe, that they owe their exiſtence to a ſimilar 
cauſe 
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cauſe in thoſe other doubtful inſtances, where 
they are diſcovered in the vicinity of the baſaltes. 
3 HAVE | oftentimes directed your attention 
to the original calcareous ſtratum of this 
country, and to the nodules of flint Which 
it contains. This ſubſtance, although gene- 
rally ſpeaking, it is very much deranged, and 
ſometimes totally diſplaced, yet, in many 
| inſtances, has maintained itſelf, at various de- 
grees of clevation, beneath prodigious maſſes 
of the irregular baſaltes; and in ſome of the 
ſharpeſt precipices, affords opportunities, for a 
very diſtinct examination of the effects that 
have attended its union with the incumbent 


beds *. 


BETWEEN the baſaltes and the limeſtone an 
heterogeneous ſtratum gencrally intervenes, 
doubtfully 


* The mountain of Penbredagh, and the precipice call. 
cd Solomon's Porch, in the county of Londonderry; 
and numberleſs places along the coaſt of Antrim, from 
Portruſh to Belfaſt, afford eaſy opportunities for this exa- 
mination. | 
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doubtfully belonging to either ſubſtance, but 
partaking of the nature and properties of 
each; its baſaltic tendency encreaſing toward 

the upper ſurface, whilſt tlie flinty and cal- 
careous earth become predominant as one 
deſcends. It is extremely friable, and from 
this circumſtance, a minute examination of it 
requires caution, where the ſituation may per- 
chance be elevated as well as abrupt. This 
| loofe and periſhable texture, ſeems chiefly to 
have reſulted from a redundance of the in- 
ferior matters, and particularly, of the pow- 
der and fragments of the flints wherewith it 
plentifully abounds; an eaſy ſeparability, and 
incoherence of parts, uſually prevailing in 
every ſubſtance, where the ſiliceous earth pre- 
dominates under ſimilar circumſtances. 


BrsipEs the admixture of ſiliceous pow- 
der, and ſhivered fragments of flint, this in- 
termediate ſtratum contains many of the no- 
dules themſelves, looſely and tumuituouſly 
tumbled together. As theſe were originally 
ſituated at pretty regular intervals, amid the 


_ calcareous 
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calcareous ſiratinin; their ber and conti. 


guity ſeems to mark, that they are the accu- 


mulated quantity, which has ariſen from a 
large portion of the limeſtone, that has either 


periſſied, or been materially altered, in the 


neighbourhood of the baſaltes. 


, TEsE 3 1 uſually ſhivery in their : 


texture, eaſily broken and reduceable to pow- _ 
der, of an opake and muddy whiteneſs ; and, 


in numberleſs inſtances, exhibit appearances 


well known to attend the imperfect calcination 


of flints by fire. Oftentimes they have in- 
corporated, from the baſaltes, a calx of iron, 
which has tinged them with many varicties of 


a red colour: 


From an attentive obſervation of theſe, and 


many other circumſtances, attendant on the 


contact of the baſaltes with the ſubjacent lime- 


ſtone, the phænomena appear to carry with 
them characters, extremely ſimilar to thoſe 
that are the known effects of a long continued, 


but not intenſe heat; whereby the calcareous 


beds 
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beds have been partially reduced to lime, and 
incorporated with the ſuperior ſubſtances ; the 
flints imperfectly calcined, frequently reduced 
to fragments, detached from their original 


matrix, and copiouſly diſperſed through this 


new and heterogeneous maſs : Whulſt the iron 
of the baſaltes, ſuffering a conſiderable de- 


_ phlogiſtication at the lower ſurface, the incum- 
bent bed has in many inſtances, produced va- 


rieties of an ochre, whoſe different tints and 
colours have been communicated to the flints 
| themſelves, during the long ſucceſſion of ages 
which have paſſed, ſince their firſt diſperſion 
through the midſt of that ſubſtance. 


All. theſe phanomena correſpond, ſo ac- 
curately, with the acknowledged effects of 
fire; are ſo cafily explicable, by the agency of 
that potent principle, and fo difficult to be 
accounted jor upon any other hypotheſis, that, 
the mind, naturally averſe from a ſtate of un- 
certainty, endeavours to be ſatisfied with an 
opinion, ſo facile in its application to every 


difficulty, 
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difficulty, and apparently ſo well ſounded in 


Us nature. 


in a ſhort account of the Ballycaſtle cot- 
lieries, Which you formerly received from me, 
{ made mention of the extraordinary partitions 
of baialtes, which, like walls of iron, inter- 
et the ſtrata attendant on the coal of that 
place, and divide in twain the ſolid precipice, 
from its ſummit to its baſe*. In that letter, 1 
reniember to have ſuggeſted a theory concern- 
ing the formation of theſe partitions, which 
mult then have appeared to you as the amwing 
ſport of fancy, rather than the work of ſober 
reaſon, minutely attentive to the toil of actual 
obſervation. There are nevertheleſs, ſome 
circumſtances connected with thefe fepta, which 
merit attention, and ſeem to throw an air of 

plauſibility on that fanciful opinion. 
As 


* See Letter III. Part I. of this work. Theſe ſerta 
occur in other places as weil as at Ballycaſtle, though lets 
diſtinctly vifble. In ſome of the Hebrides, where the! 
are found under fimilac_ circumſtances, they are called 


whin-dykes, as being formed of whinſtone. or baſaltes. 
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As all the ſtrata of the Ballycaſtle precipice 
are indiſcriminately divided by the partitions of 
| baſaltes, that ſubſtance has, of courſe, come 


into the vicinity of the beds of foffil coal; 
and this too, in a perpendicular fituation, 


where foreign uninflammable ſubſtances could 


ſcarcely intervene, in any conſiderable quan- 
| tity, between the baſaltes and the coal itſelf. 


ere then, it may naturally be expected, 
that phænomena ſhould occur, adapted to 
throw conſiderable light on the general 
queſtion. Of theſe I ſhall mention a few, 


which apparently are of the moſt importance, 
and then cloſe this long letter. | 


WIERE the wall of baſaltes is vifible near 


the ſea, it is ſuperficially black and cellular, 
of an exceeding hard texture, and extremely 
ſimilar to the exterior character of ſpongy lava. 
Within the precipice, in the vicinity of the coal, 
it is comparatively ſoſt, of a blueiſh colour, 
and an argillaceous appearance, ſeemingly in a 
ſtate of decompoſition. The coal is gene- 
rally ſeparated from it by a thin coating of 
. blue 
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blue clay, probably formed from the baſaltes 

itſelf; but this is ſo very ſcanty, in ſome in- 
ſtances, as hardly to deſerve notice, ſo that 
with due attention, the abſolute contact of : 
theſe ſubſtances may be diſcovered. 1 


In this ſituation the coal, as I once before 
mentioned*, is ſo much cracked and ſhattered, 
as ſcarce to bear the touch, and the diviſions 
which ſeem to cauſe this eaſy ſeparability, are z 
perpendicular to the contiguous - ſurface of the 
baſaltes. It has the glazed appearance and 

leaden colour of charred-coal, but hardly any 
of its ſpongineſs. It does not blaze in the 
hotteſt fire, but like charred-coal, forms a 
clear and bright cinder, without flame, or 
ſmoke, or the leaſt viſible vapour. It exhibits 
| appearances of pyrites in ſome places, and 
from its weight, and other circumſtances, 
ſeems to contain a conſiderable proportion 
of iron, which it has probably derived from 
the baſaltes. It is denominated burnt coal by 
| | the 


* See note in page 54, part I. of theſe Letters. 
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the ſmiths and miners of the place, from the 


_ coincidence of its properties and appearance 


with thoſe of forge cinders ; and was at firſt 


view, pronounced by the workmen attending 
a conſiderable coak-oven in Dublin, to be a 
coal badly charred, and too much ſmothered 


in the procels. 


Tur natural coal of theſe beds is diviſible 
into laminæ, but yet is cloſe in its grain, and 
firm in its texture; it contains an exceeding 
ſmall portion of iron; is black and jetty in 
its appearance; and burns with a vivid, briſk, 
and plentiful flame ; the nitrous acid attacks 


it with rapidity, and in a ſhort ſpace becomes 


tinged of a red colour, the phænomena al- 
Ways attendant on its union with oily and 


bituminous ſubſtances. In fine, the general 


properties of the Ballycaſtle coal, are fo ſub- 
ſtantially diſſimilar from thoſe /ngular qualities, 
that occur in the vicinity of the baſaltes, as 
ſeem unequivocally to mark the operation of 
| ſome potent principle, capable of producing a 
decided alteration in its nature; whilſt on the 
. 
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other hand, tae ſimilitude which theſe effects 
bear to the correſpondent changes, that are 


known to take place in the artificial formation 


of charred-· coal, renders it extremely probable 
that they have been produced by one and the 
ſame active element of fire, operating with 


thoſe ſlight differences and varieties, which 


might be expected to reſult from local and 


purely caſual circumſtances *. 


SUCH 


*The encreaſe of weight in the Ballycaſtle burnt coal 
depends on a redundancy of iron derived from the baſaltes ; 
and its want of ſpongineſs may have ariſen from the 
exceſs of preſſure not permitting that dilitation of the 


parts, which takes place in the common inflammation of 


pit coal. 


Some chymical experiments made on equal portions of 
common Ballycaſtle coal, on charred: coal, and on. this gaw 
or burnt coal, ſhould be mentioned here, but that the detail 
might be tedious, and perhaps foreign from a work which 
endeavours to be reſtrained within the limits of pure mine- 
ralogy. It will only be neceſſary to ſay, that a remarkable 
coincidence takes place between the chymical phænomena 
attending the charred and gaw coal, in every inſtance, except 
ſuch as depend on the redundancy of iron in the latter; 


and that the diſſimilitude is equally remarkable, between theſe 
and the effects produced wich the common coal of Bally- 
caſtle. | 
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Such are the evidences in favour of this 


bold and daring theory, which maintains the 


ancient exiſtence of ſubterranean fire in our 
temperate climate, and even over a large por- 
tion of our entire northern hemiſphere; for 
it is certain, that whatever be the reaſonings 
that fairly apply to the formation of the ba- 
ſaltes in our iſland, the ſame muſt be extended, 
with little interruption, over the main land and 
weſtern iſles of Scotland, even to the frozen 
iſland of Iceland, where baſaltic pillars are to 
be found in abundance, and where the flames 
of Hecla ſtill continue to blaze. 
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ER VIL 


Dear SIR, 


NoTwITHSTANDING the 
numerous, and ſpecious arguments, which are 
urged in defence of the volcanic theory of 
the baſaltes, yet, many difficulties and objec- 
tions have been raiſed againſt it, by men of i 
excellent underſtanding. Some of theſe are of 
conſiderable force; and as I do not wiſh to 
dictate any opinion to you, but rather, mo- 
deſtly to offer what information has occurred 


to me on the ſubject, I ſhall candidly ſtate 
„ N thoſe 
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thoſe objections, together with the moſt | rea- 


ſonable anſwers. 


Ir is ſaid, that this cr raſhly attributes 


ſome of the moſt regular and beautiful phe- 


nomena of nature, to one of the moſt tumul- 
tuary and irregular cauſes that can be ima- 
gined ; aſcribing the exquiſite arrangement of 
a Giants Cauſeway, which emulates the 
laboured works of deſign, | to the blind fury 


of a burning volcano. 5 


Tuis objection, which is pretty ſtrong in 
itſelf, has certainly received very conſiderable 
ſupport, from the various unſucceſsful attempts 
that have been made, to explain the manner 


in which the pillars of baſaltes were pro- 


duced: One perſon * ny” attributing their 
| formation 


Mr. Raſpe. To Mr. Raſpe may be added Mr. Dolo- + 


mieu and others. 


The opinion maintained by theſe gentlemen, though 
contrary to every ſpecies of experiment and analogy, ſeems 
to be more generally adopted than any other. It is founded 
entirely on the obſervation of pillars of baſaltes ſituated in 
the ſea, which of courſe arreſt and engage the attention, 

| in 
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formation to the refrigeration of a current 
of lava, ſuddenly plunged into the ocean ; 
an opinion directly contrary to every analogy 
in nature. Another I obſcurely hinting, that 

e '. +54, foe 


in. conſequence of being cleared and waſtied by the waves 
from all heterogeneous and irregular covering. But the 
circumſtance of their ſubmarine ſituation appears to be 
_ altogether caſual ; for they occur in abundance, at the height 
of a thouſand feet above the ſurface of the ocean, and at 
conſiderable depths beneath its Bottom. 


From ſuch analogies as are moſt to be relied on, it is 
extremely probable that the columnar baſaltes is more per- 
fect, in proportion as its ſituation is more depreſſed; and 
that its compactneſs and regularity decreaſe in aſcending, 
and vaniſſi altogether at very conſiderable elevations. Con- 
formable to this opinion, we may infer from the authority of 
Mr. Dolomieu himſelf, that the primitive lavas of volcanic 
mountains which were erupted in low ſituations, (or per- 
chance ſubſided altogether without an eruption, ) are in their 
nature uniform, compact, of a columnar tendency, and ex- 
tremely near to the character of genuine baſaltes: but that 
the more modern lavas, ſuſtaining an intenſe heat; agitated 
by the expanſion of elaſtic vapours, and by their powerful 
influence raiſed from vaſt depths, antecedent to their erup- 
tions, exhibit a vitrified appearance, are univerſally ſpongy 
and unformed, and bear but a very faint reſemblance ro the 
compact baſaltes. | | 


+ Mr. de Luc. 
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ſome occult quality in the ſea ſalt might have 
had its ſhare in the buſineſs: A third * ſup- 


poſing, contrary to experience, that the melted 
mals of lava might, in its liquid ſtate, have 


been capable of a conſiderable diffuſion or 


ſolution in water, by which means the par- 


ticles had an opportunity of arranging them- 
ſelves in regular cryſtallizations : A fourth +, 
conceiving, that the baſaltes was originally a bed 


of iron, and other ſubſtances, gradually moiſ- 
tened, and ſoftened in the ſteams of water 
heated by ſubterranean fire, which had after- 
ward aſſumed its regular figure during the 


time of drying and hardening. 


IT is pretty plain, that none of theſe in- 
definite explanations can at all ſatisfy a think- 
ing mind; and as an unfortunate argument 
generally tends to encreaſe the apparent weak- 
neſs of a cauſe, in detence of which it is 
brought forward, it has hence come to paſs, 

| that 


* Mr. Kirwan. 


＋ Sir T. Bergman, 
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that many perſons of good ſenſe, have held 
the whole volcanic | 3 to be extremely 


fallacious. 


| In truth, there ſeems to be but one opera- 
tion of nature, which affords any rational 
principle of analogy, by which. we can at- 
_ tempt. to explain the formation. of the ba- 
ſaltic pillars. It is certain that the particles 
of moſt bodies, when removed from each 
other to a proper diſtance, and ſuffered to 
approach gradually, aſſume a peculiar form 
of arrangement, as if the parts of each ſpe- 
cies of matter, independent of their gene- 
ral properties of coheſion and gravity, poſ- 
ſeſſed alſo private laws and affinities, tending 
to produce theſe ſpecific forms. However, let | 
the cauſe be what it may, the fact at leaſt 
is ſufficiently certain: and it does not appear 
to be a matter of any importance by what | 
medium the particles are diſunited, provided | 
only, that a ſufficient ſeparation, and a gradual 


approximation, be allowed to take place. 


Tilus, 


————— REED a 
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Tuus, whether bodies be diflolved by the 
principle of fire, or by a watery medium, the 
phenomena of cryſtallization is equally ob- 
ſervable, when proper art has been applied to 
render its effects viſible. 


I MENTIONED, in a former letter, that the 


baſaltes was capable of a very perfect fuſion ; 


and that two of its elementary parts were 


ſuch as, by experience, we know to poſſeſs 


the property of cryſtallization by fuſion, both 


in their ſeparate and combined ſtates *. 
Since therefore the baſaltes, and its attendant 


foſſils, bear ſtrong marks of the effects of 
fire, it does not ſeem unlikely that its pillars 
may have been formed by a proceſs, exactly 


analogous. to what is commonly cenenmenated 
cryſtallization by fuſion. | 


THE only apparent ſpecific difference be- 
tween the baſaltic cryſtals, and thoſe which 
are produced in our diminutive laboratories, 

„„ ſeems 


* See letter III. page 50, of this part. 
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ſeems to be, in the complete diſunion of the 
_ pillars, and in the articulated form which 
they oftentimes exhibit. But this will not 
appear to be a matter of any importance, 
when we reflect, that in natural operations 


of the ſame kind, but differing in magnitude, 


the ſame proportions are commonly obſerved 
between the different parts: Thus, the ſame 
ratio which the diameter of a baſaltic pillar 
bears to the diameter of one of our dimi- 
nutive cryſtallizations, will the interval be- 
_ tween the pillars of baſaltes bear, to' the in- 
terval between the parts of our cryſtals ; 
and whoever will take the trouble to calcu- 
late this diſtance, will find it ſo very ſmall, 

as eaſily to admit the different ſurfaces within 
| the limits of coheſion ; ſo that no ſepara- 
bility of our cryſtals into joints can poſſibly 
take place, from their ſmallneſs, though they 
often bear marks which might lead one to 


en n 882 of e diſunion. 


Ir this reaſoning be allowed to have weight, 
the objection derived from the irregularity 
and 
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and confuſion of a volcanic. Kauft will not 


appear unanſwerable. - For though, during 
the moments of an eruption, nothing but a 
| waſteful ſcene of tumult and diſorder be pre. 
ſented to our view, yet, when the fury of 


thoſe flames and vapours, which have been 
ſtruggling for a paſſage, has abated, every 
thing then returns to its original ſlate of reſt ; 
and thoſe various melted ſubſtances, which, 
but . juſt before, were in the wildeſt ſtate of 
chaos, will now ſubſide, and cool with a de- 
gree of regularity, uttefly unattainable in our 


laboratories, and ſuch as may eaſily be con- 


ceived capable of producing all the beauty 


and Ry of a Giants ee 


1 SECOND objection a ile from hence, that 


the currents r iſſued from 


tna and Veſuvius, within the memory of 


man, have never been known to exhibit this 


_ regularity of arrangement. It is therefore af— 


firmed, that experience abundantly proves the 


fallacy of the VOICARIC by potheſis, 


IN ly to this it is ſaid, that the lava 
of modern volcanos, previous to its eruption, 


15 


{ 
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is ſubjected to a moſt violent and intenſe 
action of heat, ſufficient to dephlogiſticate and 
vitrify many of its parts, and thus to render 
them altogether unfit for the proceſs of cry- 
ſtallization; that a degree of ferment and 
agitation, almoſt inconceivable, is neceſſary to 
raiſe and ſwell this melted maſs from the deep 
abyſs wherein it is prepared, far beneath the 
| level of the ſea, to thoſe elevated ſituations 
from whence it often pours like a torrent 
over the adjoining country ; and that during 
this operation, the expanſive efforts of thoſe 
various inflammable and elaſtic vapours, (which 
alone ſeem equal to the accompliſhment of 
ſuch a prodigious effect,) mult fo agitate and 
ſeparate its parts, muſt produce ſuch innu- 
merable vacuities and air-holes, as will totally 
counteract the peculiar laws of attraction, 
thoſe nice and delicate aſſinities, upon which 
the production of regular forms ſeems entirely 
to depend“. | 


HENCE 


* From theſe violent and tumultuary operations it comes 
i9 paſs, that the compact lava of modern volcanic moun- 
| * . tains, 
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Hence we are told, that it is not in the 
erupted torrents of modern volcanos we are to 
| look for the phænomena of cryſtallization ; but 

in the interior parts of the mountains themſelves, 
at their loweſt baſe, and even beneath the ſur- 
face of the earth ; where the metallic particles 
of the lava have not been dephlogiſticated by 
the acceſs of freſh air, and where perfect reſt, 
and the moſt gradual diminution of tempera- 
ture, have permitted the parts of the melted 
maſs to exert their proper laws of arrange- 
ment, ſo as to aſſume the form of columnar 
lava: That we muſt wait, until thoſe volcanic 
| 5 mountains, 


tains, does not amount to the thouſandth part of all the ſab - 
ſtances that are diſcharged from them: aſhes, cinders, pumice 
ſtone, ſcoriæ, cellular} lava, and fimiler productions, form by 
far the larger portion of theſe mountains; whillt the compaci 
Javas are chiefly to be found at their baſe, where they have 
been produced, and erupted without violence or tumult, and 
cooled with that gradual llowneſs which always accompanies 
the refrigeration of vaſt maſles of quicſcent matter, A VKtna, 
par exemple, les laves. compactes ne ſont peut-Grre pas la 
« millieme partie de la maſſe de cette yaſte montagne; on 
« peut les regarder comme une charpente qui ſoutient un 
r volume énorme de laves cellulaires, et de ſcories.” 1M. 


 Dolomicu fur les Iſles Poncer, p. 173. 
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mountains, which at preſent burn with fo 
much fury, ſhall have compleated the period 
of their exiſtence ; until the immenſe vaults, 
that now lie within their bowels, no longer 
able to ſupport the incumbent weight, ſhall 
fall in, and diſcloſe to view the wonders of 
the ſubterranean world : And then may we 
expect to behold all the varieties of cryſtalli- | 
zation, ſuch as muſt needs take place in theſe 
vaſt laboratories - of nature; then may we 
hope to ſee banks and cauſeways of baſaltes, 
ed all the bold, and uncommon beauties, 
which the abrupt promontories of Antrim now 
exhibit. _ Y = 


Or ſuch phenomena as theſe, we have even 
ſome anticipation, in the preſent living volcanos. 
Like the ancient Montagne de la Coupe, 
Etna reſts on a columnar baſe, expoſed to view 
on that ſide, where the ſea has rendered viſible 
the interior ſtructure of the coaſt of Sicily“; 
and even from Veſuvius itſelf, baſaltic joints 

= Te are 


* Les laves anciennes de I'Etna prenoient frequemment 


cette forme ; on trouve des colonnes de baſaltes dans tout 
P N ſon 


| 
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| 
| 


are reported to have been thrown forth, during 
the time of an eruption . Theſe are circum- 
ſtances ſufficient to demonſtrate, that the want 
of columnar forms in the modern lava, ariſes 
entirely from extraneous, and purely caſual. : 


circumſtances, and is not to be eſteemed of 


any weight in depreſling the volcanic theory 
of the baſaltes. 


IT is ſtated as a third objection, that, ac- 
cording to this hypotheſis, the baſaltes muſt 


have been reduced to a perfect ſtate of flui- 


dity, in order to permit the phænomena of 
cryſtallization to take place; but, that there 
is no reaſon for believing, 1t ever could have 
been ſubjected to any intenſe action of fire, 
ſo as to be reduced to a ſtate of thin fuſion, 


| becauſe it does not contain air-holes, like 
the lava, nor poſſeſs thoſe marks of vitrifi- 


cation, 


ſon contour; elles lui font une eſpece de ceinture circu- 
Jaire, a une hauteur de deux ou trois cents toiſes au deſſus 
de la ſurface de la mer. Memoire ſur les [lets Ponces, page 
43 [+ | | 


* Sce vir William Hamilton's account of Veſuvius, 
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cation, which attend a very moderate heat in 


our laboratories. _ 


1 The firſt part of this objection is certainly 
ill-founded, though advanced by Wallerius, 
and other eminent mineralogiſts. All the ba- 
ſaltes, which I have ever ſeen, does, in one 
part or another of its ſubſtance, exhibit 
air-holes; and it is remarkable, that even 
the pillars of our Giants Cauſeway, which 
are ſingularly compact, have their upper 
= joints conſtantly more or leſs excavated, ſo 
that this part of the argument rather pleads 
in defence of the volcanic origin of the ba- 


faltes. 


Wirft reſpect to the want of all marks 
of vitrification, we are to conſider, that ſub- 
ſtances in fuſion are very differently affected, 
in proportion as they are more or leſs ex- 
poſed to the accels of freſh air; the preſence 
of this element being abſolutely neceſſary in 
order to deprive a body of its phlogiſton. 

: f >» Thus, 
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Thus, metals which may be readily vitri. 
fied by expoſure to heat, and the free afflux 


of air, will yet bear the moſt intenſe action 


of fire in cloſe veſſels, without being deprived 
of that principle on which their metalliety 
depends, and are therefore in this ſituation 
incapable of being vitrified. The baſaltes 
may therefore have been ſubjected to a very 

great degree of heat, within the bowels of 
the earth, and yet ſhew no marks whatever 


of vitrification; and hence may be ex- 


plained, how it comes to paſs, that the iron 


principle of the baſaltes ſtill retains its phlo- 


giſton, acting ſo ſenſibly on the magnetical 
needle. EC” 


A FouRTH objection is derived from hence, 
that in many of the countries where the ba- 
faltes moſt abounds, there are no traces | 
whatever of thoſe bold and deciſive features 
which conſtitute the diſtinguiſhing character - 


iſtic of a volcanic mountain; its lofty point- 


ed form, its unfathomable crater, and many 


other circumſtances that ſtrike the ſenſes 


very 
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very forcibly at Zima and Veſuvius. 
The baſaltes, therefore, is affirmed to be 


a a foſlil extenſively ſpread over the ſurface of 


the earth, entirely independent of any oper- 
ation of fire; and where it is found in the 
: neighbourhood of volcanic mountains, it is 
ſaid we ſhould ſuppoſe theſe to be accidentally 
| raiſed on a baſaltic ſoil, rather than to have 


created it. 


Ir mult be confeſſed, that, volcanic moun- 
tains are not always found to attend the ba- 
ſaltes ; at leaſt, there do not appear any direct 
veltiges of them in the neighbourhood of the 


Giants Cauſeway in Ireland. | 


Bor the advocates of the ſyſtem are not 
much embarraſled with this difficulty ; ac- 
_ cording to them, the baſaltes has been formed 
under the earth itſelf, and within the bowels 
of thoſe very mountains, where it could never 
have been expoſed to view, until by length 

of time, or ſome violent ſhock of nature, 
the incumbent maſs muſt have undergone a 
: very conſiderable alteration, ſuch as ſhould 
ET - go 
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go near to deſtroy every exterior volcanic 


feature. In ſupport of this it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the promontories of Antrim do 


yet bear very evident marks of ſome violent 


convulſion, which has left them ſtanding in 
their preſent abrupt ſituation; and that the 


iſland of Raghery, and ſome of the weſtern 


les of Scotland, do really appear like the 
ſurviving fragments of a country, great part 
of which might have been buried in the 
ocean. It is further added, that though the 
exterior volcanic character be in a great mea- 
ſure loſt in the baſaltie countries, yet this 
negative evidence can be of little avail, ſince 
the few inſtances where the features have been 
preſerved aford, a ſufficient anſwer to this 
objection. 


Tnus the Montagne de la Coupe in 
France, ſtill rears its pointed top to the Hea- 


vens, retains its deep crater, and bears every 


charaQeriſtic of its volcanic origin; and this 
mountain is obſerved to ſtand on a baſe of 


Þafaltzc pillars, not 3 in the tumultuary 
: | heap, 
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heap, into which they muſt have been thrown 
by the furious action of a volcanic eruption, 
tcaring up the natural ſoil of the country; 
but arranged in all the regularity of a Giants 
Cauleway, ſuch as might be ſuppoſed to reſult 
from the cryſtallization of a bed of melted 
lava, where reſt, and a gradual refrigeration, 
contributed to render the phænomenon as 


perfect as poſſible. 


Ius again, the vaſt volcanic mountain of 
Etna, whoſe ſummit is elevated near eleven 
_ thouſand feet above the ſea, and whoſe baſe. 
covers a large portion of the entire iſland of 
Sicily; that enormous pile, the accumulated 
maſs of all tlie ſubſtances which have there iſſued 
for ch from the bowels of the earth, through a 
long ſucceſſion of ages, ſeems to be entirely 
formed of baſaltes to the heighth of a thou- 
ſand feet, or more, above the preſent level of the 
ſea. As one aſcends this mountain, the effects 

of an intenſe heat, and of violent internal {trug- 
gles, are manifeſted by huge detached rocks, 
heaps of ſcoriæ, and torrents of ſpongy lava; 
T5 — 20 
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but in deſcending, every thing ſeems to mark 
the operation of leſs tumultuary cauſes : the 
vitrified and cellular ſubſtances decreaſe in quan- 
tity ; the lava becomes uniform and compact; 
and, finally, the baſaltes appears toward its baſe, 
aſſuming a columnar tendency, in every in- 


ſtance, where the lowneſs of its ſituation, and 


the vaſineis of its mals, muſt have prevented 
| a dephlogiſtication, and enſured perfect tran- 


— 2 — we mer 


quillity, and the moſt gradual. refrigeration of 
| its internal P 


FirTHLY. It is obſerved by Mr. Faujas 

de St. Fond, that at the foot of the moun- 

| tain of Mezinc, in the province of Velay, a 
range of baſaltic pillars ſtands ſupported on 
a bed of foffil coal, with a very thin ſtratum 


| of clay, not more than a few inches thick, 
| interpoſed ; now, that this inflammable body 
| of coal ſhould have remained uninflamed, be- 
neath a maſs of melted lava, thirty feet thick, 
i 1 | ſeems 


* Hos Eſſai far les Iles Ponce et Jes Produits de | 
Etna, by Mr. Dendat de Dolomicu. 
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ſeems highly improbable; therefore it is 
evident, ſay the adverſaries of the ſyſtem, 


that the baſaltes could not have derived its 
origin from fire. 


In anſwer to this plain and weighty ob- 
jection, it is aſſerted, that no ſubſtance in 
nature can be conſumed by fire, without the 
acceſs of atmoſpheric air; that fire may be 
paſſed through inflammable air itſelf, without 
exciting actual inflammation, unleſs the atmoſ- 
phere ſhall lend its aſſiſtance. Hence it can- 
not appear ſtrange, that a bed of coal might 
have ſurvived in the neighbourhood of a vol- 
cano, and even under a maſs of fluid lava, 
which, by reſting on it, would prevent every 
poſſible approach of freſh air, ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to its being inflamed. It is certain, 
that coal may be expoſed to the violent action 
of fire, in a cloſe veſſel, without being con- 

| ſumed, or even ſuffering any material altera- 
tion, and therefore it is believed that this 
particular inſtance ought not to be held of 
weight ſufficient to overturn a ſyſtem, in ſup- 
pl port 
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port of which ſo many reaſonable and almolt | 


certain proofs concur. 


Ur the evidence derived from the alter- 
ations that have been produced in the Bally; 
caſtle coal, in conſequence of its vicinity to 
the baſaltes, ſeem effectually to diminiſh 
the weight of this objection; becauſe theſe 5 


changes appear to bear an unequivocal re- 


ſemblance to many of the effects, uſually 
known to reſult from the action of fire in 


peculiar ſituations; and thus afford a pg/iive 


example of the interference of that potent 


clement, which, if eſteemed to be lufficiently 
clear in its kind, muſt be deemed more than 
a counterpoiſe, to any negative inſtance what- 
ſoever, that is not attended with circumſtances 


moſt uncommonly deciſive and unambiguous 


in their nature. 


soch are the difficulties which are thought 
to embarraſs the volcanic theory of the ba- 
ſaltes. In your excellent judgment I am cer- 
tain they will bear their juſt value, founded 
On 
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on an extenſive knowledge of nature and her 
| operations. But among the generality of man- 
kind their weight will be exceedingly. various. 
In reafonings concerning natural phenomena, 
the ſtandard of truth is extremely vague and 
_ equivocal. Climate bears here a more power- 
ful influence than can well be imagined ; fo 
that it is not uncommon to find an opinion, 
generally adopted by the inhabitants of one 
country, while thoſe of the neighbouring 
kingdom ſhall join as univerſally to rapes 
bate it. 


Tnus the Neopolitans, accuſtomed from 
their infancy, to the wild ſcenes of horror and 
deſolation which abound in a foil ravaged 

by volcanic fire, and to ſee as it were a 

new world ſuddenly raiſed on the ruins of 
their country, have their warm imaginations 
filled with the gigantic idea of this powerful 
principle, which to them, appears adequate to 
the production of every thing that is great 
and ſtupendous in nature. How different are 
the ſenſations and opinions which prevail in 


the 
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the native of our temperate iſland! To him 
the ſound of thunder is uncommon, an earth- 
quake is almoſt a prodigy, and the fury of 
ſubterranean fire is utterly unknown. He 
beholds nature purſuing her calm and ſteady 
courſe, with an uniformity almoſt uninter- 
rupted; he views the fame objects un- 
changed for a long ſeries of years ; the 
ſame rivers water his grounds, the ſame 
mountains ſupply food for his flocks, the 
ſame varied line of coaſt continues, through 
many ſucceſſive ages, to bound his country, 
and to ſet the waves of the foaming ocean 
at defiance : hence he naturally proceeds to 
extend his ideas of regularity and ſtability 
over the whole world, and ſtands, utterly 
uninfluenced by thoſe arguments of change 
in the earth, which to the inhabitant of a 


warmer climate appear abſolutely deciſive. 


Id this manner are the prevailing opi- 
mons, even among the philoſophers of moſt 


countries, generally founded on partial ana- 


logies; 
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logies; and it requires a vigorous mind, as 
well as an extenſive and clear underſtanding, 
to prevent our being mifled by the ſpecious 
arguments and dangerous concluſions, which 
have been derived from ſuch deceitful ſources; 
many of them plainly tending to multiply 
falſe opinions, and to ſubvert the only true 
principles of religion and morality. 


LETTER 


LETTER VII 


DxAx Sing 


Ir the volcanic theory of che 
baſaltes be well founded, and no doubt many 
of the arguments in favour of it are extremely 
plauſible, a ſcene of horror is preſented to 
our view, which muſt ſurely fill us with aſto- - 
| niſhment ; ſince on this ſyſtem, it will be 
| found, that there is hardly a country on the 
face of our globe, which has not, at ſome time 
or other, been waſted by the fury of ſubter- 


ranean fire. 


Ir again, thoſe apparent veſtiges of marine 
productions, which are obſerved indiſcrimi- 
1 nately 
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nately ſcattered through the carth, at all 
depths below its ſurface, and on the ſum- 
mits of its higheſt mountains, be eſteemed 
ſufficient proofs of the preſence of the ocean 
in theſe places, a ſcene, no leſs wild and un- 
: common than the former, riſes before our 
imagination; in which the products of the 
_ equator and the poles appear to be jumbled 
together, in a manner incapable of being 
explaincd by any of the known analogies of 


nature. 


From ob ervations ſuch as. theſe, where 
in truth every thing is inexplicable, many 
of the modern philoſophers, chiefly indeed of 
the French nation, have become warm ad- 
mirers of the old brute atoms of Epicurus, 
or the myſterious plaſtic principle of the 
Stoics; forming to themſelves ſyſtems of na- 
ture, in which an intelligent principle ſeems to 
be of all cauſes the leaſt neceflary ; ſyſtems 
wherein blind deſtiny alone is the active 


ipring of life and motion. 


Tubus 
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 Tivs are the ſources of religion and 
morality effeQually cut off at one blow; and 
mankind deprived of thoſe preſent bleſſings, 

and that delightful hope of future happineſs, 
which they fondly imagined to be rightly 
founded on their natural inſtincts, and ſup- 
ported by the faireſt deductions of reaſon. 


BY is the buſineſs of natural hiſtory to col- 
lect, as extenſively as poſſible, all the phæno- 
mena of nature; to compare ſuch of them as 


| bear any reaſonable ſimilitude; and from their 


general analogies, to derive concluſions which 


may benefit our fellow-creatures, either as 
diſcoveries uſeful in common life, or as ſpe- 
culative truths ſuited to improve and enlarge 
the underſtanding. In this point of view, it 
is a ſcience which merits the honourable 
praiſe of mankind; and is certainly. inferior 
to none, in the copious ſources of delight and 
improvement which it may afford to a rational 


mind, 


SURELY 
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SURELY it is moſt unaccountable, that a 
ſtudy which, in this character, appears ſo lovely 
and engaging, ſhould nevertheleis, have been 
purſued upon ſuch perverle principles, and 
with ſuch miſguided views, as to lead to 
conſequences equally falſe in their own na- 
ture, and ruinous to the welfare of any foe 
ciety where they may become univerſally pre- 


valent. 


I nave. been accidentally led to make a 

few reflections on this ſubject, by the peruſal 

of ſome foreign writers on natural hiſtory, 

who have unfortunately applied the proofs 
of thoſe inexplicable changes, which may _ 
poſſibly kave taken place in the earth, and 
indeed all their negative knowledge of na- 
ture, for the purpoſe of diſproving the exiſt- 
ence of its admirable author; as if argu- 
ments, derived from the depths of human 
ignorance, could with any reaſon, be eftcemed 
capable of overturning ſuch poſitive truths. as 
the facultics of mankind are entirely adequate 


to apprehend. | 
55 | WHEN. 
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Wuzx men chuſe to build their opinions 
on things which they do not rightly under- 
tand, rather than on truths which come 
clearly within their comprehenſion, it can 
hardly happen that they will not run into 
very groſs miſtakes; becauſe, as the number 
of errors on any ſubject is plainly without 
limits, the chance is little leſs than infinite, 
that ſuch reaſoners will fall into the unfathom- 
able abyſs of falſehood. 


| 8vom has been the fate TE! the author of 
2 French work, Sur la Nature, and indeed 
of every. follower of that pernicious ſchool 
of modern philoſophy, which, rejecting all 
conſideration of final cauſes, and deſpiſing 
- thoſe ſimple and obvious analogies that lead 
'to the moſt uſeful and ſatisfactory truthe, 
has choſen rather to purſue others, which 
neither its diſciples, nor the reſt of mankind, 
are in any reſpect ſuited to inveſtigate “. 
| Peanars 


Il eſt au deſſous de Dieu d'agir pour une ſin. Vid 
Des Carter Philaſoph.— Manpertuis Lai de la Coſmologie.— 

Buffon Theorie de la Terre.—Robinet Sur la Nature, 
Ge. De. | ; 
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Prkrlars an example may ſerve to render 
me more intelligible, and to point out the 

general fallacy of this e ſpecies of 


reaſoning. 


TIIERE can be no doubt, that the teleſ- 
cope, with all its preſent improvements, is 
the reſult of a moſt happy application of 
uncommon fkill and ingenuity, contriving 
and combining all the various parts and 
movements of that curious machine, for the 


excellent purpoſe of aſſiſting viſion. 


Ix proportion as theſe improvements were 
gradually invented, and applied to uſe, during 
a long ſeries of years; when each ſucceſſive 
diſcovery was brought to the utmoſt extent 
of its perfection, mankind then obſerved that 
the human eye, in a very ſuperior manner 
enjoyed that particular advantage, which they 

had ſought after with ſo much art and induſ- 
try, exhibiting to view a perfect achromatic 
inſtrument of viſion, 9 itſelf with 
x ſurprizing 
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furprizing facility to the different bright- 
nels of its objects, and to a vaſt variety of 
diſtances. 


Ar the laſt, a defect was diſcovered in 
teleſcopes, ariſing from the ſpherical figure of 
the glaſſes; in conſequence of which, the 


focus of thoſe rays which fall taward the limb 


of the glaſs, and of ſuch as paſs near to 
its center, do not coincide. This defect, af- 
ter various fruitleſs attempts to obviate it, 
has for many years been given up by the 
moſt ingenious artiſts, as irremediable *. But 
though men have, in this inſtance found, 
that there are bounds placed to their utmoſt 

3 {kill 


* The moſt probable means diſcovered, of late years, 
for correcting theſe ſpherical errors, have been offered to 
the public by that excellent Britiſh artiſt, Mr. Ramſden, 


who conceives them capable of being in great meaſure. 


removed in the eye-glaſſes of teleſcopes, (where they are 
moſt ſenſibly felt) by ſuch an adjuſtment of the inſtrument, 
as that the image formed by the object-glaſs, ſhall fall as 
near as poſſible to the eye-glaſs.— See Philoſophical Trunſ, 
 effions of the Royal Society of London, A. D. 1782. 
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ſkill and ingenuity, yet have they learned 
this uſeful truth, that there are no diſcover- 
able limits ſet to the powers of that admira- 
ble cauſe which formed the human eye; 
this error being there entirely corrected, in 
the curious conſtruction of the cryſtaline 
humour, the principal refracting lens of the 
organ of viſion; which, gradually encreaſing 
in denſity from the limb toward the middle, 
does by this wonderful variation of its re- 
fractive power in one reſpect, counteract the 
errors which would have ariſen from che other 
conſideration. 


Tris happy union of different parts and 
movements, as well in the natural, as in the 
artificial machine, each attaining its own par- 
ticular end, and all together, without confu- 
ſion or interference, compleating one greater 
and more excellent effect, —this, I ſay, rea- 
ſonable men denominate a work of deſign. ; 


and as they affirm, that the teleſcope is an 
inſtrument formed to aſſiſt viſion, in conſe- 
5 quence 
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quence of various means, duly connected, by 
an inviſible cauſe; (for it is plain that there is 

fome moving principle in man, which is nei- 
ther eyes, ears, hands, or head, neither the 
tout enſemble of all theſe, nor in any reſpect 
the object of our ſenſes :) fo do they believe, 
that the human eye is an inſtrument made 
for the uſe of man, by an exceeding apt 
: combination of intermediate cauſes, wonder- 
fully and moſt unaccountably connected to- 
gether by one, great, wiſe, and good cauſe; 
Who is neither the eye itſelf, nor any part 
of its mechaniſm, nor at all the object of 
our ſenſes; but only viſible to us through 
the beauty and wiſdom of the works of crea- 
tion, in the ſame manner as tought and 
: intelligence i in man are kn9wa io us, through 
thoſe motions and eſſects daily produced be- 
fore us, which we do always ſuppoſe to re- 
ſult, originally, from a principle in ſome fort 


reſembling our own minds. 


Fou hence, and a thouſand other ſimilar 


malogies, for apprehending which our r facul- 
U 2 | ties 
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ties are admirably adapted, mankind have rea- 
ſonably inferred the exiſtence of one, ſupe- 
rior, intelligent, good being; who is ever 7 
where preſent; whom we ſee, and feel, and 
hear, every moment of our lives, in the viſi- 
ble works of nature, as we do in particular 
circumſtances hear, and feel, and lee, other 
beings whom we denominate men. 

To this reaſoning, which does not in any : 
reſpect appear uncandid or deluſive, the au- 
thor of the treatiſe, Sur la Nature, warmly 
 objeEs.—What! the eyes made for viſion, 
which in many inſtances fail and become 
blind ?—The teeth and jaws made to grind 
food, which ſo often looſen, and refuſe to 
perform their office : — The earth formed to 
ſupport its inhabitants, whilſt it contains vol- 
canos which may have deſtroyed them by 
fire? Or an ocean, which has overwhelmed 


them under its waters? 


ITuxsn are ſome of the objections of that 
extraordinary writer, and this the general 


mode 
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mode of argument, unhappily adopted en the 
continent, by too many of thoſe who have 
obtained the honourable title of philoſophers : 
A falſe ſpecies of reaſoning, in which, the 
poſitive parts of human knowledge are moſt 
ſophiſtically ſupplanted by what is purely 
8 negative In which, a man is required to 
| judge of the truth of what he knows, by 
thoie other parts of nature of Which he is 
avowedly ignorant. 


From principles ſuch as theſe, this beauti- 
ful world, ſo aptly formed, ſo wiſely moved, 
ſo bountifully, and yet ſo variouſly adapted to 
maintain 1ts different inhabitants, that the na- 
tive of every country from the equator to 
the poles, finds cauſe to bleſs his ſituation, 
2nd to boaſt of comforts unknown in other 
climates ; this curious ſtructure, the delight 
and wonder of the beſt and wiſeſt men in 
every age, has been condemned by a few 
preſumptuous ſophiſts, as the work of blind 
| deſtiny, acting through the preſent elements 
of nature; becauſe there are many of its 


principles 
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principles and movements, of whoſe uſe they 
are ignorant ;—becauſe there appear to be 
veſtiges of the ravages of fire, or the inun- 
dations of the ocean, which er are not 


+ able to explain. 


IT is moſt certain, that the laws of motion | 
which now exiſt, could not have produced 
this world in the beginning neither are 
they capable of continuing it for ever in 


its preſent ſtate. 


TuE interior ſtructure of the earth, where- 
by its various foſſil ſubſtances, though differ- 
ing exceedingly from each other in ſpecific 
_ gravity, though not arranged according to 
any regular law of ſituation, do yet conſtitute 
a world ſelf- balanced, a ſphere whoſe cen- 
ter of gravity coincides with its center of 
magnitude, (without which all its motions 
muſt have been in an extreme degree irre- 
gular) evidently demands a firſt cauſe, which 
neither acts blindly, nor of neceſſity.— A blind 
principle is not wont to labour in defiance 
of - 
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of all la ; neither do mechan cauſes 
uſually produce their effects, in contempt 
of the eftabliſhed laws of matter and mo- 


tion. 


Tu gradual aſcent of our continents from 
the ſhores of the ocean, toward their medi- 
terranean parts, ſo neceflary for collecting 
the rains of Heaven, and piving birth and 
courſe to thoſe rivers which beautify and 
fertilize the earth; this exterior form, 
without which, the vapours of the fea would 
have aſcended to the clouds in vain, plainly 
requires the interference of ſome principle 
| ſuperior to any of the known elements of 
nature. Whatever the followers of Epicurus 
may think of thele mighty elements, no 
reaſonable man will ever believe, that the 
waves of the ocean could have created a 
country, whoſe ſoil lies far above the level 
of its waters; or that the fury of volcanic 
eruptions have produced an effect, ſo general, 
that we are rather led to infer the caſual 


exiſtence of former volcanos, in parti- 
| cular 


Eo nn 
ͤ— — — — A 1 
% 
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cular places, becauſe of ſome apparent in- 
terruption to this univerſal regularity of 


form. 


THz projectile force by which the earth 
was in the beginning made to move round 
the center of light and heat z—its diurnal 
rotation, duly diſfuſing this light and heat 
over its ſurface ;—the inclination of its axis 
to the plane of the ecliptic, whereby the 
tropical climates receive fewer of the ſun's | 
rays, while the inhabitant of the polar circle 
enjoys a larger ſkire*: All theſe eflects, far 
ſurpaſſing the preſent powers of nature, moſt 
_ aptly combined together, working in concert, 
without interference or diforder, for the at- 
tainment of one, great, and good, and excel- 
lent end, clearly prove that this world has 
been produced by one, powerful, intelligent, 
and benevolent principle, utterly unlike | to 
any mechanical cauſe which does now exiſt, 


or that can be conceived to exiſt. 
MECHANICAL. 


* Vide Keil's Phyſ. Eſſays. 
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MECHANICAL cauſes, ſuch as we are ac- 
quainted with, evidently tend to deſtroy the 
preſent form of the world; and thereby at- 
ſord the ſtrongeſt proof that it is not by its 
conſtitution immortal. 


Six Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, that 
the perturbing forces which take place in the 
ſolar ſyſtem, muſt in due time deſtroy the 
planetary motions, unleſs the firſt mover of 
all things ſhall chuſe to interfere. And it 
is ſufficiently evident, that the Now but cer- 
| tain operations of heat and cold, together 
with the continued action of the air and 
ſtorms, are capable of breaking and changing 
the moſt firm bodies, even the hardeſt rocks 
while the numerous rivers on the earth's 
ſurface, and the waves that waſh its ſhores, 
perpetually labour to bear all theſe ſub- 
ſtances into the bottom of the ocean, and 
thereby to reduce all things to a level 
ſituation, | | : 


Sixck then, the earth yet continues to 
circulate with regularity round the ſun, not- 
= withſtanding 
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withſtanding the perturbing forces of the pla- 
nets ;—ſince all the countries on its ſurface 
ſtill retain their elevated form, in oppoſition 
to thoſe boaſted mechanical cauſes, that la- 
bour inceſſantly to deſtroy it ;—ſince its im- 
petuous rivers which purſue their courſe to- 
ward the ocean, have not yet even ſmoothed 
thoſe abrupt and precipitous cataracts, over 
which they ruſh wich ſuch unbridled fury, it 
is plain, either that the world, as we now 
ſee it, is but of a ſhort duration; or elſe, 
that ſome ſaving hand has interfered, to re- 
tard the progreſs of cauſes which, in ſufficient 
length of time, muſt needs produce their ef. 
nds. 0 


From the fame fatal and deceitful ſource _ 
of reaſoning, the Chriſtian religion, whole ge- 
nuine precepts and doctrines have ſuſtained 
an ordeal inquiſition of ages, againſt which, 
no ſyſtem built upon falſe principles could 
have maintained itielf, even for a moment ; 
this excellent diſpenſation, breathing forth 
glory to Goa, and peace and good- Will 


amongſt men, was haſlily rejected, becauſe the 
| population * 
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population of America, and the caſual pro- 
perties of the natives of that country, could 
not be accounted for by men who had no 
other data whereon to reaſon, except the 
imaginary extent of their own genius, toge- 
ther with an entire ignorance of the ſituation 
of that continent, and the nature of its in- 
| babitants “. 


_Evin 


The proximity of America to the continent of Aſia, 
is now perfectly aſcertained by the Britiſn navigators, al- 
though the diſtance berween theſe countries was ſtated by 
theoriſts, as amounting to an impaſſable gulf of ſome 
thouſand miles. —The confident affertion of modern phi- 
loſophers, that its inhabitants were beardleſs, is from many 
quarters proved to be falſe. ( See Carver's account of North 
America, Coot's voyages, Marſden's Sumatra, Fc. &e.) And 
there is every reaſon for believing that their copper colour, 
and other peculiarities, are altogether the effect of climate, 
fince in expoſed ſituations, the progeny of the Europeans 
has been found to ſuffer conſiderable alterations in theſe 
circumſtances, during the courſe of thoſe few generations 
which have paſſed ſince their firſt eſtabliſhment on that 
continent. In theſe inſtances, therefore, revealed religion, 
ſo far from apprehending danger by the diſcovery of 
truth, and the improvement of human knowledge, has only 
ſuffered from the ignorance or miſinformation of philo- 


ſophers. 
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Evax at this day, ow: theſe erroneous 
opinions have been effectually corrected by 
the advancement of human knowledge ; the 
truth of this amiable religion is again trium- 
phantly called in queſtion by modern ſophiſts, 
becauſe the creation of the world, and its 
various productions, as related in the Jewiſh = 
writings, do not accord preciſely with the 
vague and deſultory ſyſtem of every idle 
theoriſt; becauſe this ſtupendous work of 
omnipotence cannot inſtantly be explained 
by principles, crudely deduced from the tranſi- 
ent and contracted analogies of a few ſpecu- 5 


lative philoſophers. 


IN truth, the elevated genius of Longinus, 
that illuſtrious critic of Greece, had not a 
juſter cauſe for admiration, at the noble and 
ſublime deſcription of creation, as recorded 
in the Jewiſh writings ; than rational philo- 
ſophy may have, at this day, in tracing its 
accurate coincidence with fuch few facts, as 


have come within the limited reach of human 


__ obſervation, 
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obſervation, on this admirable but incompre- 
8 ſubject. 


ks theſe ancient writings we are informed, 
that, at a period indefinitely remote from 
the preſent age, the ſupreme cauſe of all 
things created the principles of this vaſt 
univerſe; and by his omnipotent will called 
forth light from darkneſs. The ambient air, its 
clouds and vapours, were next in order ſeparated 
from the formleſs mais of elements; and the 
Armanient of heaven proclaimed the ſecond period 
of creation.—The ſea and land became divided; 
mountains, hills, vallics, plains and rivers ap- ; 
| peared; and the varied <czctable tribes of 
earth and ocean began their period of ex- 
iſtence, adding beauty to the third work of 
the omnipotent ſpirit.— Next were formed the 
luminaries of heaven, alternate rulers of day 
and night, dividing the uniform courſe of 
duration into days, and ſeaſons, and years.— 
The numerous inhabitants F air, chaunted the 
fourth period of creation; and the inex- 


hauſtible 
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bauſtible ſhoals of the ocean, | partaking in hs 
bleſſings of exiſtence, multiplied exceedingly - 
through the world. Next, at their maker's 
| ſupreme command, came forth the various 


tribes of terreſtrial animals ;\ reptiles, and 


cattle, and beaſts of the field; covering the 


face of earth, with new and delightful va- 
rieties of life and beauty. —And finally, at 
a time but little diſtant. from the preſent age, 
God formed man, intelligent like his maker, 
the chief work of this beautiful fabrick, a 


moral agent, capable of diſtinguiſhing good 8 


from evil, and accountable for his actions to 


that ſupreme ſpirit who « created him, 


Sycn is „ hiſtory 
of creation, as related in the Moſaic writings; 
wherein ſublimity and ſimplicity of language, 
philoſophical accuracy and the moſt intel- 
ligible brevity, are ſo exquiſitely combined 
together, as renders it impoſſible to deter- 
mine which of theſe circumſtances is moſt 


worthy of our admiration. 


5 CL 
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Tas diſciples of Epicurus, and the leſs | 
conſiſtent theoriſts. of the preſent age, have 
never yet proved, neither will they ever be 
ae to ſhew, that mechanical cauſes now 
exiſting, or any fortuitous combinations of 
them, or of others, that can be imagined to 
exiſt, are at all competent to add, even a 
new individual, to the numerous tribes of 
land and aquatic vegetables; much leſs, to 
the fowls of heaven, or the fiſhes of the 
ocean; to the reptiles or quadrupeds of earth; 
and leaſt of all to man, the humble image 
of that intelligent cauſe who has condeſcended 


to manifeſt in his ſtupendous works, a few 


of thoſe attributes which, in variety and 
extent, can never be apprehended by any 
created being whatſoever. So that the inter- 
ference of ſome omnipotent principle, utterly 
unlike to any known or conceivable mecha- 
nical cauſe, muſt formerly have taken place, 
even on the abſtract reaſonings of thels very 
5 philoſophers themſelves. 


IN 
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In this entire account of creation, as re- | 
lated in the Moſaic hiſtory, there is but one 
period which is in its nature definite: namely, 
that of the formation of man, the ſinal work 
of God; whoſe. generations, as recorded in 
theſe venerable writings, enable us to trace | 
backward the exiſtence of his ſpecies through 
an interval of a few thouſand years. Ante- 
cedent to this event, the ſucceſſive operations 
of the omnipotent ſpirit, do not appear to be 
limited by any determinable portion of dura- 
tion; but in their regular order of ſucceſſion, 
are moſt beautifully, and intelligibly, com- 
pared to the daily works of men, even be⸗ 
fore the ſun aroſe in the eaſt, to purſue 


his glorious courſe. 


IIERE then is an expanſe of paſt dura- 
tion, which affords ample range for the imagi- 
nation of the moſt daring philoſopher ; An 
abyſs wherein preſumption and vanity will 
ceuaſily be overwhelmed ; whilſt the timid dove, 
diffident of her native ſtrength, and frequently 


reviſiting, with wearied ving, the friendly 


aylum 


_ aſylum from whence ſhe took her flight, may 
hope at length to find reſt for the ſole of her 


foot. 


In this perilous ocean, genuine philoſophy 
_ ſometimes launches forth ſucceſsfully ; and by 
comparing attentively its limited and imper- 
fect analogies, by reaſoning with modeft pa- 


tience, and often reviſiting the ſhore of time 


fo clearly defined by revelation, it inveſtigates 
with advantage, diſcovers reſting places amid 
the vaſt abyſs, and in many inſtances, is able 
to confirm the extraordinary truths that are 
contained in the Jewiſh hiſtory of creation. 


Tu ocean has indeed left evident, and 
indiſputable traces, of its permanent reſi- 
dence, in places, from whence it could not 
have been removed by any of the mecha- 


nical cauſes that now exiſt.— Countries, at 


this day tranquil and temperate, the ſeat 
of human induſtry and arts, ſeem to ex- 
hibit traces of the wild and unreſtrained 
fury of the element of fire. Vegetable pro- 
ductions, and marine animals, appear to have 
e  X 
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been multiplied prodigiouſly on the "og of 
the earth, at a diſtant period of time; and 
have left heaps. of their exuviz in ſituations 
and circumſtances, totally inexplicable to the 
wiſeſt philoſopher. —Quadrupeds, and the other 

brute inhabitants of the firm land, bear the 
character of a later exiſtence ; little, if any, 
of their remains, being found amongſt ex- 
traneous foſlit produQtions, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as demand a remote exiſtence.— 
But of the human ſpecies, there has not 
E been diſcovered a ſingle unequivocal inſtance 
of an ancient date, amidſt all the immenſe 
veſtiges of vegetable and animal life, ſo ex- 
tenſively diſperſed over the face of the whole 


earth. 
_ Hence 


It may, with the ſtricteſt truth, be affirmed, that, no 
unequivocal inſtance of ancient human exuviæ, has ever 
occurred to me as an individual, in conſequence of 
attentive perſonal obſervation in Ireland, in Great Bri- 
| tain, and on the continent. But negative aſſertions ſhould 
always be made with diffidence and caution ; and parti- 


cularly in the preſent caſe, where the contrary opinion 
SE , b 
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Hence it is plain, that ſo far as philo- 
ſophy calmly reaſons upon facts, without fol- 
X 2 lowing 


has been confidently maintained by many perſons; for 
which reaſon a general concluſion of this fort ought not 
to be admitted, without a very extenſive and well-founded 
induction from negative examples. 


In addition, therefore, to perſonal obſervation, I have 
made it my buſineſs to enquire from men in different 

countries, who ſhould be the moſt competent to give | 
information, and have examined ſeveral of the very cabi- 
| nets wherein theſe exuviæ are ſuppoſed to be depoſited, 
without a ſingle poſitive inſtance having ever occurred, 
or been fairly atteſted ; ſo that the negative examples are 
| here extremely copious, and derived from the very belt 
| fources ; whilſt the poſitive aſſertions that have been made 
on this ſubje& are exceedingly few in number, and have 
come from perſons little competent to decide on queſtions 


of this ſort. 


But the opinion of Doctor Camper, whoſe minute en- 
quiries, and excellent anatomical knowledge, renders his 
teſtimony of a very ſuperior kind, gives the ſtrongeſt con- 
Firmation to this opinion. * I think,” (ſays that author) ce it 
is a circumſtance worthy the attention of the curious, 
<« that no human bones have been hitherto found, in a 
_ © petrified ſtate, and belonging to the ancient world.” — 
See conjedtures relating to petrifactioes in St, Peter's moun- 
tain, near Maſtricht, by Petras Camper, I. D. Pol. 
T. 55 London. | | 
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| lowing the crude ſuggeſtions of a deluſive 
fantaſy, it bears the faireſt and moſt honoura- | 


ble teſtimony in defence of revealed, as well 1 
as of natural religion. 


Ir we caſt our eyes over the annals of 
the world, we ſhall find in the hiſtory of the 
human race, à clear and deciſive evidence in 
favour of thoſe general truths which our reli- 
gion teaches, concerning the duration of the 
earth and its inhabitants. The evident marks 
of novelty in all thoſe arts and ſciences that 
are the offspring of experience: The wonder 
and terror with which the earlier philoſophers ; 
(though in other reſpects well. informed men,) 
were wont to behold many of thoſe natural 
appearances, which longer obſervation has 
ſhewn to be neither uncommon nor dan- 
gerous: The general defect of all hiſtories 
and traditions, antecedent to a certain period, 
at which the Jewiſh writings affirm the world 
to have been deſtroyed by water : Theſe co- 


gent circumſtances afford the plaineſt proof, 
that 
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that the human race bas not exiſted here for 
1 ages. 


THERE is not now a nation on the earth, 
neither has there been one for theſe two 
| thouſand years paſt, whoſe moſt remote tra- 
ditions extend, with any degree of probabi- 
lity, beyond that memorable period of the 
univerſal deluge, which 1s recorded in the 
ſacred writings; ſo that whatever Mr. Vol- 
taire, and others, may aſſert, concerning the 
eternity of the world, its motions, or its in- 
habitants, they will find but few rational 
men to adopt his wild ſyſtem of aſtronomy, 
or who can be perſuaded to believe that the 
ſun ever roſe in the weſt, or that the Baby- 
lonians made obſervations on that luminary 
ſome millions of years ago, when it was at 
: the north pole *. 


PERHAPS 


* Mr. Voltaire, and after him the Abbe Reynall, 
believes that the earth has an unknown motion round 
one of its equatorial diameters, in ſuch ſort, that its 
axis performs an entire revolution in the ſpace of four 

= "5 millions 


— ——— . — 
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Pezrmayes you will ſay, that ſuch language 
as this is filly and childith, beneath the name 
of philoſophical, and unworthy of any an- 


| ſwer—yet J can affure you it is the general 
language of that miſerable ſchool of mo- 


dern philoſophy, which ſearches for the 
moſt unknown motions, to explain thoſe 
that are beſt known ;—which breaks frag- 
ments from the ſun by chance, and then 


_ myſteriouſly forms them into habitable worlds ; 


which 


millions of years. Voltaire's proofs of this motion are 


founded on an obſervation of the obliquity of the equa- 


tor and ecliptic, faid to have been made by Pythias about 


two thouſand years ago; on the general accounts to be 
met with in Ovid's  Metamorphoſes, of ſtrange revolu- 
tions having formerly taken place on the earth's ſurface ; 
and on a wild fable of the Egyptians, affirming. that the 
ſan roſe twice in the weſt within the nemory of their 
nation. Nay, this extraordinary philoſopher ſeems to 
imagine it not very improbable, that the poles themſelves 

may travel over different parts of the earth's furface ; 
and it ſeems but a flight objection to this belief, that 


the oldeſt monuments in the world, the pyramids of 
Egypt, are accurately ſituated to face the cardinal points 


of the compaſs, the ſtability of which cardinal points. 


entirely depends on the continuance of the poles of the 


earth. in the ſame preciſe ſpot of the ſurface. 
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which makes- the ocean to act where it is 
not * ;—which quotes the fables of Ovid, or 
the tales of the Egyptians, as its beſt autho- 
rity in natural hiſtory + ;—which utterly re- 
jects the delightful and profitable purſuit of 
final cauſes f ;—and holds the moſt precious 
moments of life to be well employed in en- 
deavours to diſcover the thoughts and amuſe- 


ments of trees and ſtones ||. 


Ip this be wiſdom, we, my friend, have 
Treaſon to boaſt that we are not wiſe: If 
theſe be the vaunted fruits of freedom of 
thought, we have good cauſe indeed to rejoice 
that we are not free; that we ſtill retain a 
ſenſe of our dependance on a wite and boun- 
tiful Providence; and have not yet fallen 
into that univerſal N of opinion, where 

each 


* Sce Buffon Theorie de la Terre. 
* ..""Þ "SEE Voltaire's s Period of 4,000,000 Years. 
See Des Cheers, Vauperris, &c. 


j} See Robinet ſur 1 Nature. 
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each individual labours to enthrone, and to 


adore, every wild phantom of his own wan. 


dering imagination, juſt as folly or caprice 
may chance to direct his choice. , 


& 
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